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FIFTH ANNUAL SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA SUMMER CONFERENCE 



THEM E! RESEARCH AND ACTION 

- ' '-i j > : J. 

' July 18 and 19, 1969 

• r I < 

,V LEAMINGTON HOTEL— MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



Thutadav Evening . July 

8 pm to 10 pat REGISTRATION- -Mixer —Cash Bar-- Washington and Adams Rooms 



Friday . July IQ : . t •: . 

8 am to 9 amt * ; REGISTRATI0N--Ad8ms Room 

9 am to 10 amt OBNERAL SESSION- -Iowa Room 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS: "Student Activism and Academic Research: Action and Re- 

action." PHILIP 0, ALTBACH, Associate Professor of Academic Policy Studies 
and Indian Studies at University of Wisconsin. Ph,D, in Comparative Educa- 
tion from University of Chicago, Author of A Select Bibliography otj Students, 
Politics , and Higher Education (1967) and Students and Pollt lcs ij\ Bombay 
(1968), Editor of Studen t Politics and Higher Education JLrj tjie United States 
A Select Bibliography (1968), Editor, with Seymour Lipset, of Students and. 
Politics (1969). » . .c.w--, . 



10 am to 6 pm: 'WORKSHOP SBSSIONS— Hall of Presidents 

Workshop A- - Black Rhetoric : What priorities in (a) research and (b) action 

should SAA promote (as an association and aa Individual members) for develop- 
ment of currlcula—elther as separate course? or as part of oxistlng courses - 
In the area of Black Rhbtoric?- u Hoover Room 

Workshop Chairman: Lyndrey Niles, Federal City College 

Workshop B- - Campus Conflict : What prior it iea in (a) research and (b) action 
should SAA promote to Improve the likelihood of conflict management or con- 
flict resolution on college and university campuses?- -Taft Room 
Workshop Chairman* Robert Cathcart, Queens College 
Workshop C— Community Relations : Whsc priorities in (A) research and (b) 

action shculd SAA promote in seeking to develop professional expertise useful 
to community relations and community action programs?- -Roosevelt Room 

Workshop Chairmen: Richard Gregg, Penney lvanid State University 

Workshop D— Dlsadvantaaed : What priorities in (a) research and (b) action 

: should SAA promote In the area of speech education for the disadvantaged?— 
Lincoln Room ; • 

Workshop Chairman! Jesse Villarreal, University of Texas 
' Workshop B- - language and Speech Acquisition and Devalooment t What priorities 
in (a) research and (b) action should SAA promote with respect to language 
and speech acquisition and development among children?— Jackson Room 

Workshop Chairmen: Barbers Wood, University of Illinois- -Chicago 

W orkshop F— Field Studies : Develop examples of research methods and designs 

which can be used to yield reliable and valid results from field studies of 
human symbolic Interaction, --Jefferson Room 

Workshop Chairman: Thomas Pace, Southern Illinois University 
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Saturday . July 19 

9 am to 12 pm: GENERAL SESSION--Illinois Room 

Presentation of recommendations by workshop chairmen and discussion of 
recommendations by assembly. 

12:15 pm to 2 pm: SUMMER CONFERENCE LUNCHEON--Michigan-Indiana Rooms 

BRIEF COMMENTS: J. Jeffery Auer* Chairman of SAA Structure Committee 

Donald Bryant, First Vice-President of SAA 
Lloyd Bitser, Principal Investigator of National Develop* 
mental Project on Rhetoric 

PRESENTATION: "The Black Experience." LILLIAN D. ANTHONY, Director of De- 

partment of Civil Rights for City of Minneapolis. On Board of Directors of 
Urban Coalition, Guthrie Theatre, Children of Bisfra Relief Fund, Inc., and 
B-Sure Inc. --Afro-American Cultural Center, Member of National Council of 
Negro Women, Minnesota Legislative Commission, and Urban League of Minnea- 
polis. Experience Includes Board member of the Department of Education for 
Mission of National Council of Churches of Christ, English Teacher at Press- 
ley Memorial Institute in Assiut, Egypt, program fer voters' registration in 
Hattleaburg, Mississippi, and consultant on training in human relations for 
religious, educational and civic groups. 

Introduction to General S ession 

Janes E. Roever*, Speech Association of America 

I wish to welcome you to the Fifth Annual SAA Summer Conference, As we have 
pointed out in some of our pre-conference materials, thla Conference was conceived 
and promoted as Innovative when compared to preceding Summer Conferences, We have 
tried to react to the pulse of many in the field who would have us examine sub- 
stantive issues with the end products being those of research and action. As a 
professional organisation, in one sense we are a national office attempting to 
stimulate research and action programs; In another sonse we are you and you are 
responding to vour own nAeds, If it were not for active members in an organisa- 
tion pursuing credible, worthwhile, and relevant issues there would be no need for 
an organisation. A profeaslonal organisation cannot--or at least should not in 
my oplnlon--exlst if it does not provide responsible leadership in the scholarly 
discovery and practical application of knowledge relevant to its discipline. 

I see thla Summer Conference in the spirit of such projects as the New 
Orleans Conference on Research and Instructional Development which led to the pub- 
lication of Conceptual Frontiers ifl Speech-Communication . I see this Sumner Con- 
ference in the spirit of the forthcoming National Developmental Project on Rhetoric. 
1 see this Summer Conference in the spirit of a quest for the analysis and synthe- 
sis of six substantive areas which require our conscientious attention. I see this 
Summer Conference as an opportunity for Black SAA members to establish a base from 
which to more meaningfully develop the speech-communication research and action 
programs relevant to other members of their racial group. 1 see this Summer Con- 
ference as an attempt to more creatively involve Black end White SAA members in 
meaningful interaction which should result in "viable coalitions" between Blacks 
and Whites. 

As t stated in a recent press release: "It is time to stop the name-calling 

which usually accompanies the attacks of 'irrelevancy' and get down to the business 
of stating, in a positive way, those things which can and should be done." While 
we should not expect miracles in a day and a half, I am optimistic that good will 
come of your efforts. 
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Report of Workshop A — Black Rhetoric 
Lyndrey Niles, Federal City College 



"What priorities in research and action should SAA promote as an Association and 
as Individual members for development of currlcula--elfcher as separate courses or 
as part of existing courses--in the area of Black Rhetoric?" 



At the beginning of the session, the committee immediately agreed upon the 
following: 

I. Agenda 

A. To determine areas of needed research in Black Rhetoric. 

B. To list priorities. 

C. To recommend "action steps" for the SAA and its membership. 

D. To discuss and make available to the audience some materials 

for Black Rhetoric courses prepared by individual members of 
the committee. ..... 

II. That the definition of Rhetoric would not be limited to Public 

Address but would rather include Communication in a broader sense. 

After much discussion by the committee, aided by an attentive and inquiring 
audience, the committee proposed the following research areas, (Number 1 was the 
only listed priority.) 

1. A. How can one determine who or what organisation should be the receiver of 

communications intended for the achievement of specific gosle of a black 
community? , , • 

B. Given the goals, and the receiver, what kinds of verbel appeals vould 
lead to the accomplishment of the desired goal; or, how can one make the 
identified receiver a receptive audience? 

C. After the results have been attained, how can or should the results be 

, disseminated to the concerned black community? (It was stressed that in 
this particular study liaison should be established with the community 
under consideration,) 

2. Is there a historical-cultural relationship between the Afro-American's 
behavior in using intermediaries for religious instruction and specific 
African tribal usage of intermediaries between kings and rulers and the 
masses of their peoplet Under this seme question we could further ask) 

A. What is the effect of intermediaries in terms of message comprehension 
and persuasion? 

B. How and under what circumstances are intermediaries used as persuasive 
forces? 



I 



3. Number 3 continues in the area of the black church, 

t 

A. What characterizes the communication networks in the black church 
organization? 

B, How do instructions, information, power, and initiatives to change flow 
through the church organization? 

' * f 

C. What communication forms and strategies are used to resolve conflict in 
black churches? 

D, , What la the relationship between secular and religious rhetoric, if any? 

B, What do theso rhetorics relate to insiders and outsiders of the church 
community? 

F, What is the nature and effect of the melodious cadences of black 
speakers in the process of persuading? 

4. What non-verbal cues have the greatest significance in the black community? 

5. Verbal strategies may be assumed to be necessitated by the situations in 
which black people find themselves. Can such strategies be conceptualized 
by intuition and then verified by field studies? 

6. . What is the significance of various verbal reinforcement of the black 

speaker's message by listeners, or conversely, what significance do the 
black preacher's verbal interjections such as "Lord help ua today," "Pray 
with me," "Do I hear you," "Say Amen." have on the communication situation? 

7. How may content at.alyalc be used in identifying social and linguistic shifts 
in black rhetoric? 

8. What is the impact of protest music on a segment of the black population 
and a segment of the white population of the same age group? Examples would 
be James Brown's "Open the Door or I'll Cet it Myself," and "I'm Black and 
I'm Proud," Nina Simone's "Mississippi Ood Damn," Aretha Franklin's "Think 
About What You Are Trying to Do to Me," or Lou Rawls' "I'm Breaking My Back 
Instead of Using My Mind," 

9. To what degree, and in what ways, have black ministers participated in the 
economic, social, and political phases of the black revolution? 

10. A, In what ways have the sit-in and mass demonstrations served as communi- 

cative acts or devices in the black revolution? 

B. What persuasive strategies motivated the youth in using such devices? 

C. What were the effects of the devices? 

D. What was the role of group singing, non-verbal cues and persuasive 
messages in sustaining these sit-ins and demonstrations? 




The following action steps were recommended by the committee: 

1, A, That the SAA appoint a number (unspecified) of black members to compose 

a research board responsible for reviewing all of the research proposals 
submitted by the committees at this summer workshop for designing 
research methods, conducting pilot studies where necessary, and coordin- 
ating the research and subsequent publication of these studies and that 
the SAA provide funds for the board, consultants and any other Incurred 
expenses, 

B, That the Speech Association of America work in conjunction with other 
organisations or groups engaged in similar research pursuits, 

C, That the proposed research board be responsible for gathering information 
and reports from colleges and universities with black rhetoric studies 

or programs in progress and disseminate said materials through the 
national office or hy means of a speaker's bureau as they shall deem fit, 

2. That the SAA support and oversee the publication of a comprehensive revision 
of the History of American Public Address which reflects the contributions 
of minority groups. Specifically, pro tempore: 

A, A publication of History and Criticism of American Public Address . 
volume four, covering black orators. 

B, That the annual bibliography of rhetoric and public address published 
in Speech Monographs add sections which Include available materials 
dealing with studies in communication of America's various ethnic groups, 

3. That the SAA promote and sponsor in conjunction with a university, or 
universities, a Summer Institute in Black Rhetoric. 

4, That the SAA National Office keep on file for distribution upon request 
bibliographies, reports, syllabi, etc,, in black rhetoric submitted for 
such distribution by members of the assoclstlon. 

5. That the SAA make a policy statement recognising the lack of multi-ethnic 
reality in textbooks and courses in which we purport to teach speech in 
American society and in this statement vigorously Aupport research which 
reflects the multi-ethnic character of American society. In addition, that 
the SAA recommend exchanges between faculty and students of predominantly 
white colleges and faculty and students of predominantly black colleges. 

6, That a recommendation be forwarded to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Interest Group to explore possibilities of preparing pedagogical auterlals 
dealing with communication and language arts curriculum. 

Due to the lateness of the hour, the committee was unable to discuss the 

Black Rhetoric course at length, but the members made available to those present 

copies of course descriptions, bibliographies and syllabi which were prepared and . 

used by members of the committee. 



Upon presentation of the report to the general assembly, two responses were 
made from the floor. The first challenged the association as an "action step" to < 
indicate to Congress its opposition to legislation infringing on individual freedom 
within the university and urged Speech faculties to become advocates for the 
establishment of Black Studies Divisions on campuses where such divisions do not 
now exist. 

The second speaker complimented the committee for its work of the previous 
day and for the report presented to the assembly, 



(Editor's Note: Following the report presented by Lyndrey Niles, a conference 

participant made the following statement,) 

"Having seen the various of the six discussion groups, we certainly will 
bring praise to this particular one, : I want to give praise publicly to the 
gentleman who served brilliantly as chairman, ,, .Also, this was a good interacting 
group who tread frequently with delicacy over troublesome areas and handled it 
beautifully because they were an excellent group cooperatively venturing forth to 
come to the conclusions as you have heard presented. The whole group deserves 
high praise, 1 would llko to put in this testament with reference to my own 
thinking at this conference and then raise praise for the whole conference. Before 
1 came to this conference 1 would not have voted that our particular university 
enter a program of black studies, I go home voting in the other direction because 
of the action of this group and particularly because 1 see that what this group 
is trying to do is an evolutionary step in the field of rhetoric, Through the 
years we have emphasized tho Greek, the Roman, the British, and the white American 
rhetoric, This particular step in the direction of black rhetoric I hope will 
lead to the broadest conception of rhetoric in that we also study in the not too 
distant future the Mexican, the Oriental and other rhetorics of the world,,,. 

I would like to see us go along with this group and then proceed to make the 
broadest study of thetoric in all areas in our many cultured world," 



Workshop A--Farticlpants 



Lyndrev Nile* (Workshop Chairman), Lecturer in Bl«ck Education Division of Feder- 
al City Collage and Ph,D. Candidate at Temple University, B.A, Columbia Union 
College (1963). M,A, Uriverelty of Maryland (1965). Pravloualy taught at Columbia 
Union College and Hovaru university. Producer of "The Afro-American," a radio 
8erlea on WOTS-FH in Washington, D, C. Consultant in Speech Education in Alexan- 
dria City Schools, Virginia (1967-68), Research in progress: "Adam Clayton Powell, 

Jr. and the Rhetoric of Adaptation." 

Lucia Hawthorns . Ph.D. candidate at Pennsylvania State University. B.S. Morgen 
State College (1964), M.A.T, Washington State University (1965), Work experience 
includes Baltimore City Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore Public Schools- - 
Division of Guidance and Placement and Division of Special Services. Previously 
taught at Morgan State College. Resource person for Project in Oral Comunlcatlon 
for the Disadvantaged in "Youth and Young Adults" program in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania (1967-68), Consultant in Pittsburgh Hanpover Program (1968), Research in 
progress focuses on the rhetoric of the black urban dweller as typified in "Simple, " 
a character created by Langston Huge* which appeared in columns from 1941 to 1966, 






Patrick C. Kennicott . Assistant Professor and Chairman of General Speech Division 
, of Department of Speech and Dramatic Art at University of Maryland. B.S. Florida 
State University (1962). 8.D, New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary (1964), 

M.S. Florida State University (1965). Ph.D. Florida State University (1967). 
Previously taught at University of Delaware ind North Florida Junior College. Ph.D. 
Dissertation: "Negro Anti-slavery Speakers in America," Currently recipient of 

summer research grant to study "The Rhetoric of Black Power." Beginning in Fall 
will offer graduate seminar entitled "Persuasion in the Black Revolution." 

" • - ' ' ' i 

Robley R hine . Assistant Professor and Chairman of the Department of Speech and 
Drama at University of Colorado- -Denver Center. B.A. Southwestern College (1953), 
M.A. University of Colorado (1957). Ph.D. University of Wisconsin (1967). Con- 
sultant in Communication to the Adams County (Colorado) War on Poverty (1967). 
Consultant to the Metro-Denver Area School Superintendent's Council (1968). Member 
of Denver Urban Coalition Task Force on Public Attitudes. Associate of Center for 
Urban Affairs at University of Colorado. Teaching course in "Rhetoric of Revolu- 
tion--Black Orators," Collector of tapes and recordings of Black and C.iicano > 
speakers. Investigating the preparation of high school speech teachers in areas 
of black speakers and movements. ’ ■ • 1 •* • • • 

Robert Scott . Professor of Speech-Communication, Director of Graduate Studies, and 
Chairman of the Speech-Communication Division in Department of Speech, Communication 
and Theatre Arts at University of Minnesota. B.A, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion (1950). M.A. University of Nebraska (1951). Ph.D. University of Illinois 
(1955). Previously taught at University of Houston. Principal interests are in 
criticism of contemporary rhetorical discourse and in rhetorical theory. Co-author, 
with Wayne Brockriede, of The Rhetoric of Bl; ck Power (Harper and Row, 1969). 

Arthur Smith . Assistant Professor at University of California, Los Angeles, B.A. 
Oklahoma Christian (1964). M.A. Pepperdine College (1965). Ph.D. University of 
California, Los Angeles (1968). Previously taught at California State Polytechnic 
College, San Fernando Valley State College, Purdue University. Was Chairman of 
Committee on Afro-American in Indiana Higher Education and advisor to Purdue Black 
Student Union. Ph.D. Dissertation: "Samuel Adams' Agitational Rhetoric of Revolu- 

tion." Author of The Rhetoric of Black Revolution (Allyn and Bacon, 1969), Co- 
author, with Andrea Rich, of Revolutionary Rhetoric (Moore, 1969). 
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Report of Worksho p B -- Campus Conflict 
Robert Cathcart, Queens College 

"What priorities in research and action should SAA promote as an Association and 
as individual members to improve the likelihood of conflict management or conflict 
resolution on college and university campuses?" 

. This report will be liberally sprinkled with the workshop chairman's own 
interpretations and evaluations because the panel did not reach consensus on 
specific research and/or action proposals. We were unable to do so in part because 
we are still too close to the problem of campus disruptions and uncertain of what 
the future offers. Some of us were intimately involved in disruptions on our own 
campuses while others have yet to experience such confrontations. The discussion . 
among panel members and participant observers revealed that we as professionals 
are poles apart in our initial or gut reactions to campus disorders and too in** 
experienced with this modus operand! to form objective Judgments. For example, 
panel members could describe at length experiences with campus disruptions this 
past year but could not formulate specific research proposals which would aid 
conflict management. On the other hand some participant-observers who had not 
experienced campus disorders readily condemned all such disruptions and would not 
dignify them as objects of research. Furthermore, and more fundamental, we were 
unable to reach agreement on which of the following two premises we should accept 
as basic to the discussion: 

(1) campus disruptions are fruitful and viable activities which should 
be encouraged in order to bring about dialogue, freedom from 
repression, and university reform; and 

(2) campus disruptions are inimical to the functions of a university 

. and we must find ways to quickly and effectively rid ourselves of 
such conflicts. I don't think we, as a panel, resolved this issue 
and I don't know that we are, as an association or as individual 
speech professors, yet ready to decide on which side we stand. 

I will report the proposals that I think we came close to agreeing upon, 
keeping the above limitations in mind. . The panel tended to opt for action or 
action accompanied by research, rather than postponing needed action until 
research studies had been made. There was a feeling that it was necessary for the 
speech profession to press for action to change crarapus conditions rather than 
remain neutral. Opinions were sharply divided on this point, however, ranging 
from those who felt that all research proposals were efforts at delaying or pre- 
venting action to those who believed that no action should be endorsed until 
supportive research data were available. One conference participant offered the 
following criticism of our action priority: "One can study the role of the stu- 

dent in the decision making process without one whit of concern about communica- 
tion variables or the kind of factors that go into some kind of human symbolic 
Interaction. Sociologists and social psychologists have been doing this for quite 
awhile. People in sociology and intellectual behavior have been studying power 
structures without one ounce of concern for communication, communication variables, 
and the kinds of things that go on when humans interact with one another. And 
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apart from any kinds of judgments about what value priorities we ought to estab- 
lish in this conference, I would hope the recommendations would come out in terms 
of research proposals that reflect the kinds of expertise that are represented 
here. 1 would agree there are probably questions having to do with power structure 
that are communication questions and I realize that two days is a short time to 
define them, but I think this would be our next task, defining those kinds of 
research areas that are relevant to the academic expertise we have represented 
here." 



The primary action proposal generally agreed upon was that the SAA and 
individual members act to make students equal partners in both voice and vote in 
al_l decision making on the university campus . This proposal was in keeping with 
the findings of The Cox Commission Report, Crisis at Columbia . "We are convinced, 
however, that ways must be found, beginning now, by which students can meaning- 
fully influence the education afforded tt^em and other aspects of the university 
activities," (p. 198), and the Lewis B. Kaden, "Report to the Secretary's Committee 
on Easing Tensions in Education; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare," 

The intolerable tactics of some students should not obscure the real questions 
raised by a much larger number. They seek more immediate participation in deter- 
mining the conditions of their own lives and a greater voice in structuring the 
institution closest to them, the university or school. It used to be that student 

involvement in social affairs of the university was sufficient Today the' i 

concerns of students run much deeper. The roots of their discontent are complex, 
intertwined with large issues of public policy, national direction and social 
values. On the campus they st.~k a voice in determining curricula, faculty appoint- 
ments, and the university's relationship with the surrounding community." (pp. 1-2). 

The panel was not certain of the most effective means for bringing students 
into campus decision making. It was proposed that research studies be undertaken 
to determine how this can be accomplished most swiftly (e.g. student-faculty 
senates, departmental committees, etc.) and to determine the effects of student 
participation in campus decision making. To this point, the Kaden Report notes, 

"The appropriate scope of student involvement and the method of participation are 

of critical importance and largely unexplored On the campus, as in other 

community disputes, there is neither backgroud nor experience, and no procedures 
exist for dealing with this problem." (p. 11). 

Some conference participants questioned the justification of student partici- 
pation in campus decision making and others questioned the scope of that partici- 
pation. As one conferee stated it , "I think we ought to recognize that just as 
students must have power, that student power has been stringently limited and must 
be extended greatly, we ought not to assume that this extension is an unlimited 
extension Into every decision-making activity." The response of some panel members 
was that students ought to have a voice in controlling their own destiny and a 
right to participate in those decisions that will affect them. It was generally 
agreed that this was an area for further exploration and research, and since 
decision making is within the purview of speech professors, student decision 
making on campuses should be studied and encouraged by members of the SAA. 

It was proposed that we could learn more about campus conflict management and 
resolution by studying formal and informal power structures that exist on our 
campuses . Although there have been some studies of formal power relationships on 
campuses among trustees, administrators and faculty, little data have been collect- 
ed about the informal power structures that exist on each campus and which came 
into play particularly in crises or conflict situations. Further, in the past year 
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or two students have set out to deliberately shift the power centers on campuses 
and as yet we understand little about the means employed and the effects achieved. 
Studies such as Robert L. Scott and Donald K, Smith, "The Rhetoric of Confronts- • 
tion," ( Quarterly Journal of Speech . February, 1969) and Herbert W. Simons, 
"Confrontation as a Pattern of Persuasion in University Settings," (forthcoming in 
Central States Speech Journal) give us some insights into the means used to 
shift power on the campus, but we don’t know how we can shift power to students 
in a non-confrontation situation and what the effects of such shifts might be. 

It was recommended that in conjunction with such studies we examine how the pov?er 
structure of a given campus is perceived by the various groups on that campus . 

Such information might be helpful in understanding the nature of the conflicts 
that take place. 

Another recommendation that was generally supported by the panel was that the 
Association and its members act to bring about community involvement in formula- 
ting the educational goals of the college or university. As with student parti- 
cipation, it was felt that campus conflict could be lessened if there was active 
involvement of the community with the college on many levels. We should find the 
means to bring ^his. about.. To accomplish this, research studies are needed to 
determine exactly what is the community that a college serves and what interactions 
among campus and community groups are most productive to the furtherance of 
educational goals. It was felt that this was a particularly fertile area for 
research because it has been overlooked in so many studies on higher education. 

’ - 1 r " ■ 1 J . .... , ... 

There was considerable discussion of,j:he extent and limits of campus con- 
frontation, but only tentative agreement that confrontation is a legitimate form 
of communication which should be included in the study of rhetorical and commun- 
ication theory. Some panelists felt that act 6 of confrontation and disruption 
are part of a total communication process. We as speech-communication experts 
must research this phenomena and ba ready, to explain the part it plays in human 
problem solving. There was some disagreement on this point centering around the 
inability of the panel to define the reasonable limits of protest and confronta- 
tion. . One participant held that all forms of confrontation are legitimate -- 
"Whatever it takes to bring about change." Others held that all forms of con- 
frontation are "illegitimate" because they tend to thwart rational deliberation 
and persuasive communication. Perhaps the question of legitimacy of confronta- 
tion is an irrelevant one. Rather than attempting to judge various confrontation 
situations a priori at this stage we should learn more about how they come into 
existence, and what is being communicated to whom by what means when confrontation 
takes place. 

£ ^ •' J ■' ■ ■ : ‘ i '■ ■' i 1 . . i. ' T 4 ' : ' • ■ 

There were several proposals made by individual panelists which did not 
produce consensus or even majority approval (in some cases due to lack of time 
for deliberation). One such proposal wa6 that the SAA and individual members 
refuse to participate in studies which gather data that can be used to suppress 
campus protest. An example cited was the American Council bn Education Study of 
Campus Unrest funded by the National Institute of Mental Health, This study 
calls for the collection of detailed data on the types of students involved, the 
forms that protests take, the groups participating, etc. which can be used by 
college administrators to "deal with" and "prevent" campus unrest. It was urged 
that "the Research Board of SAA and its membership refuse to participate in stud- 
ies like the ACE one; to actively discourage students from taking part in them; 
to work to end such studies; and to work toward the destruction of data banks 
which make masses of information available to repressive agencies." 



Another proposal was that the SAA in keeping with its position on freedom 
• of speech uphold the right of protest as essential to free speech. The Associ- 
ation should report cases where college administrations act or speak in a manner 
which denies students and faculty the right to protest legitimate grievances. 

One member suggested that, we examine "institutional" rhetoric to learn more about 
the ways it is used to muster public opinion against campus protest. Another 
member suggested that we explore ways to make the college community more open to 
confrontation in the broadest sense of that word. That is, we should explore the 
means of opening the university at all levels to all parties involved so that 
there can be continuing dialogue about the shortcomings of the university and 
more participation in upgrading the university by all segments of the academic 
community. 

These are the action and research proposals we offer concerning campus 
conflict. That they are murky and incomplete is due not only to the newness and 
emotionality of the topic, but also to the fact that campus conflict is symptom- 
atic rather than basic. To attempt to cope with campus conflict only is to 
attempt to cure the symptoms and not the illness. We are in a period of sweeping 
and rapid social change and the university is at the moment the most relevant 
agency to that change, Harold Taylor, in his book The World as Teacher (Double- 
day, 1969) describe^ it well when he says, "The University and its variants, the 
liberal arts college, the community college, and the junior college, is the 
instrument with which the young define their own special qualities and their 
growth, measure the successes and failures of their elders and prepare to take 
their places in a world fractured by violence, Isolation and alienation. Their 
understanding of the modern American university is more profound than that held 
by most faculties, administrators, and trustees, let alone legislators and con- 
gressmen." Until we recognize this we are not ready, in ray opinion, to define the 
kinds of research appropriate to campus conflict. 

Below are selected excerpts from papers of various panel members used in 
support of positions taken at the Conference. 

Philip K. Tompkins: 

"I would like to suggest that the academic situation of today is analogous 
to the industrial situation of thirty years ago. The tactics are remarkably 
similar: organizing drives, demands for recognition, negotiations and partici- 

pation; strikes, boycotts and the seizure of buildings through sit-down strikes. 

We have even seen police action, violence, and riots. The purges have already 
begun. The S.D.S, has been banished by its parent organization -- the League for 
Industrial Democracy. 

What has been the role of the faculty and administration in all of this? 

That of pre-unionization management: jealous of its 'prerogatives,' unwilling 

to accept students as equals in communication, quick to call for police action, 

Worker grievances did not originate at the moment they acquired the griev- 
ance procedure. Student grievances did not originate at the moment they began 
to press them. Could not some of the riots have occurred because the frustration 
with corruption was heightened by an absence of effective grievance procedures, 
an absence of true discussion? 

.....My proposal is a true university senate in which administrators, professors, 
and students are represented. I propose this to be the policy-making body of 
the university.,.. 
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My prognosis is that until the students have a formal procedure by which 

to resolve their legitimate grievances, until they achieve, real discussion with 
faculty and administrators, they will adopt, in frustration, other, more danger* 
ous tactics. Dangerous to them and to us, Mr. Charlie often uses the topos 
that if one sympathizes with student gosls, he thereby condones spitting, ob- 
scenity, arson and violence. X wish to make explicit that I do not condone such 

things -- well, I must admit that in the intimacy of a few friends I do gain 

satisfaction from ripping off a few dirty words. But the other things I don’t 
condone. In fact, I wish to avoid these things with my proposal. That is not 
why I make the proposal -- X dp that because I think it is the right thing to 

do -- but it would, I think, be a way to avoid them. It's too late for the 

'democratic spirit' without the substance. The empty cliche -- 'let's listen to 
them, but reserve the right to do as we please' -- is too little and too late." 

•*» -M ! • « * i . * O ' ‘ • 

Helen H. Frantwa: ' .. . \ ", • . • 

" Probably, compromise is the best method of resolving conflict in a 

college atmosphere, but fpr it to work, we need to. look for ways tp eliminate 
the 'non-negotiability* of student demands and to remove the feeling that vio- 
lence is necessary and justified, . What, is needed is an attempt to bring students 
into positions of greater legitimate strength. Then, they will have a greater 
feeling of control over their academic careers, they can help to make 6orae of the 
changes which many, people in higher education agree are necessary, and they can 
also see first hand that many of the checks and balances (which make everything 
take so long to get accomplished) are often reasonable and necessary. At the 
same time, the faculty should take a more active part in running the university;. 

Is it possible for students and faculty to work together in the decision- 
making of the university? Those who have not yet had the experience of working 
with students might doubt it, but X can testify to its successfulnoss and would 
also like to suggest specific ways for students and faculty to behave when 
working together in order to maximize the cohesiveness and productivity of their 
joint effort. 

■ t . ; 

If faculty and students are to work together successfully they must be 
convinced that their mutual activity will facilitate rather than hinder attain- 
ment of goals which are rewarding to both. But, if students and faculty see each 
other as opponents and behave accordingly, little can be accomplished. How can 
current attitudes and behavior manifesting a degree of hostility be changed? 
Thibaut and Kelley argue that a 'relationship might be expected to develop most 
cohesion and morale when the twQ individuals discover and employ some means of 
moving from one pair of compatible sets to another,' One way to do this is to 
eliminate incompatible sets. 

The incompatible sets which are currently contributing to the lack of 
cohesion which characterizes many student-faculty relationships are faculty 
insistence on a superior role vis-a-vis students and student distrust of faculty 
intentions, ; They must be eliminated for a good working relationship to endure 
and to produce significant and acceptable change, „ 

What is the future for student-faculty decision-making? One thing 

is certain: student pressure for active and meaningful decision-making is going 

to increase rather than diminish. All over the country Black and Puerto Rican or 
Mexican students have taken the lead not only in demanding programs which offer 
courses and field work relevant to their experience and future occupations, but 
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they have also done the greater part of the thinking and work necessary to make 
those programs a reality. They are not going to sit back and watch the faculty 
'take over the operation of the programs which they fought so hard and worked so 
diligently to achieve. They want an equal share in future decisions Just as they 
have had this past year. 

We can expect the same attitude from white students. They, too, are asking 
for more relevant courses, less restrictive curricula, new methods of evaluation 
of their work, better teaching, more control over their own education. They are 
beginning to take part in rational discussion with faculty about how these changes 
may be brought about. In the coming year we will see much greater insistence for a 
more equal role for students in the great changes which are now inevitable in 
American higher education. And students should take part: they will be the 

beneficiaries of many of the changes which will take place and should take some 
of the responsibility for their success or failure," 



Malcolm Slllars: 

"Some members had specific research proposals but only hinted at them because 
the panel began at the point of agreeing 'research doesn't get you anywhere, we 
need action.' The group never tried to formulate research proposals because of 
the split in the group over the fundamental question of the validity of research 
(a strange position Indeed for a group at a research conference). 

Anyone who accepted either of the two premise statements about campus dis- 
ruptlons would be in for trouble, I see our positions as a continuum from state- 
ment 1 to statement 2 rather than a polarity. 

I believe there is a misunderstanding of the criticism of the action priority 
He was reacting to our limited mention of research which dealt with the nature of 
the power structure. I'm sure he was negative about our action orientation too 
but he was talking about our limited mention of research. In any event, his 
statement relates more to the point on studying the formal and informal power 
structures on campus. 

In one sense the proposal to make students equal partners in all decision 
making on the campus is in keeping with the Cox Commission Report, in another it is 
a radicalization of it so as to make it quite different, 'Equal partners' is not 
necessarily the same as 'meaningful influence.' The worst part of the action 
proposal was not in the acceptance of the idea of student involvement in decision 
making but the untested assumption that a specific solution, 'equal partnership 
in voice and vote,' was the answer." 
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Report of Workshop C -- Community Relations 
Richard Gregg , Pennsylvania State University 



"What priorities In research and action should SAA promote as an Association and 
as individual members in seeking to develop professional expertise useful to 
community relations and community action programs?" 



The committee recognized from the beginning that the topic area was both 
broad and ambiguous. Problems of community relations run the gamut from attempts 
by a public school to communicate with parents through P. T. A, programming, to 
the complexity of difficulties which may arise when several racially mixed neigh- 
borhoods interact with regard to civic affairs. Community action programs also 
exist in considerable variety, ranging from specific work projects to broad con- 
frontation and protest activities demanding sweeping social change. Therefore, 
the committee decided to work within the confines of a limited, but specific focus. 

We start with a basic assumption: The underlying concern of the rerearch con- 

ference was the realization that there are certain imbalances in our society that 
need to be redressed, and the Speech Association of America, as a professional 
organization, must seek its role in the correction of those imbalances. 

(a) On the national level imbalances have been recognized and discussed in 
the Kerner Commission Report, the Walker Report, the Skolnick Report, 
and others. 

(b) Professionally, they have been recognized and discussed by the Speech 
Association of America's Committee on Social Relevance. 

(c) Personally, they are acknowledged by every member of the Community 
Relations and Community Action workshop. 

The focus for our discussion came from: (a) The realization tnat we must 

be concerned with racist attitudes in the white community which need to be 
recognized and altered, and that speech- communication will play an integral role in 
that process. We do not mean to say that poor speech-communication, or barriers 
to effective speech-communication have always been one of the primary causes of 
racial tension. Nor do we mean to imply that speech- communication can always con- 
tribute to the solution of racial problems and the modification of the perceptions 
of white racists. But, recognizing the influence speech in particular, and com- 
nunication in general has in the lives of men and societies, the committee believes 
speech-communication is often involved in the tensions evoked by white racist 
attitudes, and that effective uses of speech may, in some situations, be able to 
reduce tensions and alter racist attitudes. 

(b) The realization that the traditional premises and practices of speech- 
communication, based on such values as "decorum, civility and reason," may not 
always be effective in achieving a reduction of white racist attitudes or a re- 
duction in the institutional effects of racism. In our contemporary society, the 
speech profession ought to lead in the process of examining, analyzing, and 
questioning the assumptions we have held for so long concerning the nature of 
effective communication, . 



With all of this in mind, the committee unanimously recommends the following: 

1. The Speech Association of America should encourage basic research which 
attempts to determine the Influence of speech-communication on the development and 
maintenance of self-concept . The committee believes that an accepting and support- 
ive self-concept is necessary for the emergence of trust and openness toward 
others. We suspect that crippled and distorted ego development will be found at 
the core of white racist attitudes which lead to the intentional or unintentional 
attempt to demean and suppress those persons with different attitudes and shin 
color. We believe that language development plays a vital role in the shaping of 

a person's self-concept, but feel the urgent need for more research in this area. 
Therefore we propose that the Speech Association of America initiate and support, 
both with encouragement and- money, ‘basic research on the specific role of speech 
in the development and maintenance of self-concept. It is logical to begin this 
research by focusing on infants, and we think it likely that any action proposals 
emerging from such research will be directed toward children. 

•• ' • i'.- r.' ’•...I--.- ■ , ' I ■ ... 

Our second proposal consists of research and action recommendations aimed at 
the amelioration of attitudes of white racism. •' ' 1 

2. We propose that the Speech Association of America sponsor and 1 conduct ! 

speech training laboratories concerned with sensitizing individuals to the f 

Influences Of speech-communication in their lives , and that such draining programs 
be independent of any Institution of higher learning . TO implement the proposal, 

we suggest that SAA: (a) Fund a team of researchers to survey and analyze current' 
strategies and tactics of encounter, sensitivity, and small group interaction sit- 
uations which might be useful in a speech-communication laboratory designed to 
ameliorate attitudes of white racism, (b) Establish pilot programs, handled by 
experienced speech trainers, and involving the observation and participation of ■ 
potential trainers, which would exp] ore and evaluate the most effective uses and 
modifications of existing techniques to help ameliorate white racist attitudes, 

(c) Write a manual, develop a program and promote the final product, speech- 
communication training laboratories which would be made available to those groups 
in society who wish to make use of vhem. - ' ;j 

; - . • 1 1 ■ • ■ • j j i , : • ■ . : ■ ' . ; 1 ’ 

If we discover a dearth of trainers for the initial phases of the program in 
the speech profession, we propose that SAA begin immediately to encourage members, 
with financial support if necessary, to enter training programs outside the 
profession. ' • ' “• " :i -' • ■' i 

Our third set of proposals is based on the following observations: (a) We 
recognize thai there are situations in which traditional speech-communication 
behaviors, based on "reason, civility and decorum" have and will continue to 
suffer severe limitations with regard to effectiveness in redressing improper 
balances of freedom, initiative and .power which exist in contemporary society. 

(b) We recognize that there are communication tactics and strategies currently 
being employed which are not traditional, which must be understood and considered : 
ty those of us interested in the broad area of communication, (c) We recognize 
that those groups which agitate, protest and confront do have legitimate claims • 
which demand the attention of society. Therefore, we propose: . • 

3 . I*hat the Speech Association of America adequately fund a team of 

researchers to study confrontation situations and inventory groups and 'individuals 
who have been involved in confrontat ion situations, with a view toward discovering 
the effects of the following variables : ■ ■ “ . « 



- (a) The impact of parlous kinds of communication on "power-vulnerables" and 

"power- invulnerables , 11 (Power-vulnerables are defined as "elected and appointed 
government officials who may be removed from office or given an unfavorable press; 
church and university leaders who are obliged to apply ' high-minded 1 standards in 
dealing with protests; executives of large corporations whose businesses are sus- 
ceptible to loss of income and who are publicly committed to an ethic of social 
responsibility. 'Power-invulnerables' are those who have little or nothing to lose 
by publicly voicing their pr- judlces and acting on their self-concerns. 11 ) The 
committee is indebted to Pr' .essor Herbert Simons, "Requirements, Problems and 
Strategies: A Theory of Persuasion In Social Movements," Unpublished paper, pp, 12- 

13 for this formulation. For a more complete discussion, see Herbert W. Simons, 
Patterns of Persuasion in the Civil Rights Struggle," Today's Speech . XV (Febru- 
ary, 1967), 25-27, (b) Who confronts whom, and with what effect? (c) wnen do 
they confront, and with what effect? (d) Where does the confrontation take place, 
and with what effect? (e) What are the differences in effect between a confronta- 
tion situation which arises suddenly and spontaneously, and one which occurs with 
some forewarning after an extended build-up of tension? (f) What is the effect of 
third parties (who might be trying to mediate, or reinforce the positions of one of 
the parties directly involved, or are caught in the middle of the situation) in a 
confrontation event? 

There are undoubtedly other variables to be discovered as the research team 
gathers ita data; the above listing is intended only to bo suggestive. 

The outcome of this research should produce: (a) A description of the speech- 

communication dimensions of militant social protest, (b) A manual on the art of 
agitation. (Manuals and textbooks in speech have dealt traditionally with "rea- 
sonable" discourse. Assuming, however, that reasonable discourse may not always 
be effective, it is time the speech profession addressed itself to communication 
modes of confrontation and agitation and a description of those situations in which 
they will be most useful. 5 

There are individuals in the field of speech who have specical competencies 
in terms of analyzing and understanding the communication aspects of confrontation 
situations. 

Pro pose that the Speec h Association of America encourage their in - 
volvement in such s ituations on three lev els ; (a) As analysis experts, persons 

who could answer such questions as "why won't the other side listen?" "Where did 
our strategy fail?" after confrontation has occurred, (b) Serving a consultant 
capacity, persons who might help groups determine the role speech-communication 
might play in the achievement of their goals, "Whom should we communicate with?," 
*What^shall our timing and strategy be?," ir When should we begin to apply pres- 
sure? -before confrontation occurs; (c) As descriptive reporters, serving to verify 
and/or counteract the reportage of the parties involved and the press, and serving 
as a task force to gather information on confrontation situations to be sent to the 
national office to accumulate a storehouse of data on the rhetoric of agitation. 

The committee realized in its discussion that the injudicious gathering and 
dissemination of data could prove to be very harmful. The committee is adamantly 
against the gathering of such information as the identification of individuals or 
groups, or confidential information which might be used to harass or prosecute 
parties involved in confrontation situations. Rather, we are interested in deter- 
mining such things as descriptions of the uses of chsnnels of communication in con- 
frontation activity, the nature of the groups involved, the reasons for communica- 



tions breakdown, the reasons why communication is not useful in some cases, the 
nature of the community where confrontation takes place, etc. 

We believe that the information gathered should be made available to 
communities, and at the same time we recognize the possibility that some groups 
might use the information to further repressive actions. There is no easy solu- 
tion to this problem, but the committee urges the Speech Association of America 
to refrain from supporting repressive factions. 
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Articles published (some co-authored) include "A Phenomenological Approach to 
Rhetorical Criticism," "Whitay Ooes to the Ghetto: A Personal Chronicle of a 
Comnuni cation Experience with Black Youth," and "The Rhetoric of Black Power: 

A Street Level Interpretation." Co-author, with Oeorga A. Borden and Theodore 0. 
Grove, of Speech Behavior and Human Interaction (Prentice- Hall, 1969)- Present 
research includes "Analysis of the 1966 Senate Foreign Relations Ooamittee Hearings 
on Viet Ham" and "Analysis of Pacifist Rhetoric- -1900 to the Present." 

William E. Arnold . Assistant Professor of Speech at Cese Western Reserve University, 
fe. ». fi. and "107 Horthem Illinois University (1962 and 1963). Ph.D. Pennsylvania 
State University (1966). Consultant to Coomunity Mental Health Project (1968-69), 
City of Cleveland Civil Service Cocnlasion (1968-69), City of Cleveland Police 
Department (1968-69)1 and to Project Bridge, a research project to change racial 
attitudes (1969)* Current research concerns campus demonstrations and student 
versus police attitude toward each other on the campus of Case Western Reserve 
University. 
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Frank E, X. Dance . Professor of Communication and Director of the Speech Communi- 
cation Center at the University of Visconsin--Mil«aukee. B.S. Fordham University 
(1951). M.A, and Ph.D, Northwestern University (1953 and 1959). Served as con- 
sultant or lecturer on communication to the United States Peace Corps, VISTA, Amer- 
ican Motors, Equitable Life, the Associated Credit Bureaus, and other business and 
professional organizations. Past president of the National Society for the Study 
of Communication. Past editor of The Journal of Communication and editor of The 
Speech Teacher . Publications include Human Communication Theory (Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1967), 

Robert B. Hawkins . Associate Professor of Speech at Southern Illinois University. 
A.B. and M.A. University of Michigan (1949 and 1952). Ph.D. Northwestern Univer- 
sity (1961), Has worked during the paBt two years with a project on "Training of 
Lay Leaders for Study Groups in Parent-Child Relations." Developed a Campus Dia- 
logue Program at Southern Illinois University in Edwardsvllle to provide an outlet 
for black/whlte tensions. Is working this summer on an experimental project at 
the Illinois State Youth Commission Camp for delinquent boys near Grafton, Illinois 
and developing a Community Peace Corps Project to train student tutors who work in 
impoverished areas in East St. Louis. 

Jobn B,. Lawton . Professor and Chairman of the Speech Communication and Theatre 
Department at Boston College. B.A. Emerson College (1937). M.A. Boston College 
(1940), Ph.D. State University of Iowa (1957). Member of N.A.A.C.P., S.C.L.C., 
Urban League, and Peace Fellowship. Speech Communication Consultant to the 
Massachusetts Labor Research Center and Faculty Director of the Boston College 
Student Speakers Program. The Student Speakers Program has brought symposia and 
discussions on controversial issues to 200 community organizations in all the 
major cities of the New England States, Founder and Faculty Director of "Alterna- 
tive," a program which includes three teams of student speakers who attack white 
racism before white-dominated high school audiences in many American cities. 

Herbert H* Simons . Associate Professor of Speech at Templa University, B.A. Uni- 
versity of Vermont (1956). M.S. and Ph.D. Purdue University (1958 and 19 \) . 

Taught various courses and workshops in oral communications for government and 
business. Co-founder and faculty advisor to "Conscience," a community action 
organization which runs an educational day camp for black children each summer. 
Chairman of Conference on Confrontation and Participation and university mediator 
in campus confrontations at Temple University. Current publications include 
"Persuasion in Social Movements," "Confrontation in University Settings," "Patterns 
of Persuasion in the Civil Rights Struggle," and "The Paradox of Paternalism! 
Student Problems and University Practices." 
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Report of Workshop D -- Speech Education for the Disadvantaged 
Jesse Villarreal, University of Texas 



Original question: "What priorities In research and action should SAA promote 

as an Association and as individual members in the area of speech education for 
the disadvantaged?" 

Question as rephrased by group: "What priorities in research and action should 

SAA promote in the area of speech-communication behavior of minority groups 
identifiable within the total community?" 



1 suppose that everybody who went to the play last night got at least one 
line that reminded him of his groups. Mine was: "How come you've been at it two 
hours and haven't gone whole hog yet?" The short version of our report is that we 
spent 20 minutes deciding there was no such thing as disadvantaged and the rest of 
the day arguing about what we ought to do about it. We reformulated our charge 
in this language: "What priorities in research and action should SAA promote in 
the area of speech-communication behavior of minority groups identifiable within 
the total community? The intent of this rephrasing with its deliberate avoidance 
of terms like "improvement," "acceptable," "substandard," "disadvantaged," and the 
like is to establish the posture that permits the impartial and objective accumu- 
latlon’Of information about the speech-communication behavior of minority groups 
and leaves open for discussion and research questions about kinds of intervention 
that are desirable, by whom they are desirable, and by whom they are best carried 
out. 

As an Introductory statement of rationale, we had three statements: 

1. Distinctive features in speech-communication patterns of minority groups 
constitute differences rather than deficits. For example, Instead of seeking ways 
of changing the patterns of speech of a minority speaker, It is probably more 
relevant to seek ways of changing the attitudes of teachers about patterns of speech 
different from their own, 

2. Those who conduct research in the epeech-communlcatlcn behavior of 
minority groups and those who teach those groups need involvement and dialect 
experience in the dally life of the groups they seek to research and teach. 

3. Present clsssroom instruction of goals and materials for dealing with 
the speech- communication needs of minority speakers are frequently inadequate and 
inappropriate and lag behind whAt is already known In this area. This is only one 
case, dramatic because It occurs In an especially sensitive area of a general lag 
in speech-comnainicatlon Instruction at all levels and with all segments of the 
population, SAA should provide leadership for curriculum revision and teacher 
training in speech education comparable to what has already been achieved in the 
areas of mathematics and science education. 
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In the section of recommended action , our group recommended these: 



1. It is recommended that one or more conferences be held to pursue 
further the subject of speech-communication patterns of minority groups. The 
conferences should be two or three days In length and should Include as 
participants those who teach speech-communication skills to minority groups and 
the community leaders of these groups. The Intent Is to make It more likely that 
available information is delivered directly to those who can make effective use of 
it. 

2. It is recommended that SAA, through Its national office, Its officers, 
and Its journals, accelerate Its efforts to encourage scholarly publications 
dealing with speech- communication patterns of minority groups. The Association 
must recognize that It cannot be concerned only with the traditional forms of speech 
communication and the already established subdivisions of Its subject matter, 

3. It is recommended that the SAA Research Board consider the development 

of a questionnaire capable of describing the attitudes of Its own membership, not 
the Research Board, but SAA,’ toward the related topics of acceptable speech and 
acceptable patterns of communication: how they can be recognized, who speak them, 

and how they can be taught. 

In the section of priorities in research , we had these sug^^-jtlons: 

1, Investigation of the validity of reasons advanced for making accessible 
to members of minority groups patterns of speech other than those they learn In 
the home. For example, In the area of employability, does acquisition of bl- 
dlalectlcel skills In fact substantially affect the employability or unemployablllt> 
of the members of minority groups? In the area of social acceptability, does 
acquisition of bldlalectical skills In fact make the members of a minority group 
more acceptable to members of other groups or to members of his own gtoup? In the 
area of education, Is the acquisition of bldlalectical skills justifiable as e 
necessary condition for overcoming academic retardation? 

2, Intensive studies of cultural divergence and especially of differences 

In speech-communication behavior. Better descriptions are needed of the patterns of 
communication the minority speaker employs and when and where they are employed 1 . 
Patterns of communication Include not only graouatlcal dimensions but parallngulstlc 
klneslc, and semantic dimensions as well, and a great many others. Are there speech 
communication behavior unlversals that apply to all minority groups? What are the 
respects In which particular minority groups, as Texans, for example, are different 
from all others In their communication characteristics and needs? What Is the 
significance of differences that Involve differences between languages as compared 
with differences between dialects? 

3, The aspirations of minority groups and the relevance, If any, of 
communicative patterns to them. 

A. Attitude studies to Identify the reactions of one group to the speech- 
communication behavior of other groups. 

5. Soclolingulst lc factors In language learning such as how, when, where, 
and why does a child learn language and how does he establish the style and patterns 
of his minority group? How relevant are such factors as loyalty to the group 
Itself? In terms of Instructional materials and procedures, how can the teacher ■, 
make use of this Information? What are the perceptual problems In Intercultural 
speech-comcunication behavior? './hat are the linguistic Indices of class 
differences within the various minority groups? 
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6. In what settings does the bidialectical minority speaker use his own 
minority language? 

7. What are the effects of efforts to modify speech-communication behavior 
upon the minority speaker's sense of self-worth? Are some instructional procedures 
more preferable than others in this respect? . 

8. What are the relevant verbal variables in person perception which 
contribute to attitude formation about perceived individuals? 



The following comments were made by members of the workshop group during the 
discussion which followed the report: 

Grace Holt: 

"I feel that perhaps it might help to clarify one of the issues relative to 
attltudlnal studies and perhaps it needs to be more clearly stated. There needs to 
be a very emphatic statement of research in the area of methods used by teachers 
in the teaching of speech and language which destroy children's self-concept and 
the converse is also true. There needs to bo research in teaching methods that ' 
would augment and enhance the chldren's self-worth, 

/'There was something else that came up that I would like to project. I 
feel very strongly, and I don't know that this was the consensus of the group, 
but in today' s climate I think one has to be very careful when you start talking 
about or considering research in minority group communities. For that reason, 

I would like it to bo clearly understood that any research done in any minority 
communities should be done only with the consent of the people ih those communities, 

Orlando Taylor: 

"in response to a point raised by the gentleman in the rear of the room, I 
took it to mean that a large portion of what wn tried to say in that report seemed 
rather general and reflects a kind of a point of view. Really that is a very 
Important thing which also should be underlined. Some of us are concerned that 
we are here in Minneapolis, Minnesota thinking about research projects and not 
perhaps thinking about the point of view or raising questions as to why we ought 
to be concerned. We're concerned about the bandwagon effect, and this is a hip 
thing to do, and this la the way to be in, to go out to the black community or 
Indlan-Amerlcan communities in this country and do supposedly relevant research. 

We take the position that this research ought to be relevant to those persons who 
live in those communities and that it ought to reflect an attitude which 
recognises the legitimacy of both the culture snd the language of various groups 
in this country. We think this is an Important first step, not methodologies, not 
typical designs, not being on bandwagons. That really la the moat lmportaut 
thing we ha/e to say." 

Theodore Hopf: 

"One thing I think that we need to push a little bit is that we're a little 
bit concerned, in fact very concerned, about dialogue where we're not Just 
Isolated in the academic community but, in terms of publication, in getting data 
from teachers who are on the line doing things out to people who are in need of 
it, Including those of us in the ivory tower," 
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Workshop D- -Participants 



Jesse Villarreal (Workshop Chairman). Professor of Speech and Education at Univer- 
sity of Texas. B.A. and M.A, University of Texas (1935 and 1937), Ph.D, Northwest- 
ern University (1947), Previous experience Includes Board of Directors of Austin 
Cerebral Palsy Center and Texas Society for Crippled Children, Consultant to Texas 
State Department of Health, Consultant* to International Office of University of 
Texas on projects for the Improvement of the leaching of English as a second 
language In Cairo, Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and for Peace Corps Programs In Brazil, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. Articles published ard papers presented Include 
"Psychotherapeutic Components In the Treatment of Stuttering," "Clinical Uses of 
the Illinois Test of Psychol lngulstlc Abilities," 'Short Cuts In Teaching English 
as a Second Language," and "A Test of the Aural Comprehension of English for 
Native Speakers of Spanish," Co-author, with Ora Bennett, of Corrective 
Facilities for Speech and Hearing Disorders In Texas (Hogg Foundation, 1953). 

A rthur J. Bronateln . Professor of Speech and Theatre and Chairman of Interdepart- 
mental Program In Llngulstlca at Lehman College of the City University of New York , 
Executive Officer, Ph.D. Program In Speech, City University of New York (beginning 
September, 1969), B.A, City College of New York (1934). M.A, Columbia University 
(1936), Ph.D. New York University (1949). Previously taught at City College, 

Ohio University, Queens College, University of Hawaii, and was Fulbrlght Professor 
at Tel-Aviv University, Director, The Education Study Center, Inc., for a project 
which Is considering the development of techniques and materials dealing with cul- 
tural and linguistic factors In reading. Author of The Pronunciation of American 
English (Appleton, I960). Co-author of Your Speech and Vo ice (Random House, 1967). 
Current research Interests Include "Prosodic Features. df English," "Psychoiingulstlc 
and Soclollngulstlc Factors In Language Change for Culturally Different and Socially 
Disadvantaged Croups," "Attitudes of Speakers of Different Dialects of a Language 
Towards Speakers of Prestigious Language Forms of that Language," and "Symbolleatlon 
Problems of Nonstandard and Distorted Speech Forms." 

Grace S. Holt . Associate Professor of Speech and Theatre, The University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle, A.B, Spelman College. Graduate Study Cornell University and 
The University of Illinois, M.A. Northeastern Illinois State College. Speech and 
Language Resource Specialist, The Woodlawn Experimental Schools Project and District 
16, Chicago Public Schools: member of the Speech Development Corps, Department of 
Curriculum, the Chicago r ,ard of Education; and, Demonstration Class In Language 
Development, the Center for Inner City Studies, Chicago. M.A. Thesis: "A Method 

of Teaching Standard English as a Second Dialect to Black English Speakers In 
Bleoentary Schools." Author of the Language Model for the Chicago Follow Through 
Model Program. Current research: "Some Factors for Consideration In Developing 

Speech Programs for the Linguistically Different, Culturally Different Black 
Child, 
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Theodore jS, Hopf . Assistant Professor of Speech at University of Denver, B.A. and 
M.A. Washington State University (1961 and 1963), Ph.D. Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity (1967), Previously taught at University of Idaho and Pennsylvania State 
University. Work experience Includes the Peace Corps, Head Start, and the Civil 
Service Commission, Ph.D. Dissertation: "A Study of Programs of Instruction 

Used to Teach Oral Communication to the Culturally Dlsadvdntaged at Certain Open- 
Door Community Colleges in Large Urban Centers," Papera Include "Close Procedure 
Teat of English Language Facility," " A Content Analyala of Semantic Problema of 
Foreign Students," and "Communicating with the Black Man." 

Lvnn R. Osborn . Professor and Director of Intercultural Programs, Commurilcatlcri 
Research Center, The University of Kansas. A.B., M.A , and Ed.D The University . 
of Kansas (1952, 1955, 1962), Member of the Indian Committee of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and retained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
organize and direct leaderahlp training programs for tribal council membera and 
other leaders of the Iowa, Klckapoo, Potawatoml, and Sjc and Fox tribes. Research 
includes "An Analysis of Speech Communication Problema and Training Needs in Urban 
American Indian Neighborhood," Publications Include "Programs of Speech and 
Drama Operated by Bureau of Indian Affairs," "Speech Communication Problems of 
Indians and Eskimos," and & Bibliography of North American Indian Speech and 
Spoken Language . ; 

Orlando Taylor . Associate Director of Language in Education Program at Center for 
Applied Linguistics in Washington, D. C. and Visiting Associate Professor at 
University of Pittsburgh. B.S. Hampton Institute (1957). M.A, Indiana University 
(1960). Ph.D. University of Michigan (1966). Previously taught at Indiana 
University and University of Michigan, Prevloua experience includes Consultant to 
U. S. Office of Education, Consultant to Community Rehabilitation Center in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Director of Speech and Hearing Program at Fort Wayne 
State Hospital. Published articles Include "Neuropsychollngulatlca and 
Language Re-Acquisition" and "History of Afro-American English and Implications 
for American Education." 
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Report of Workshop E - - L anguage and Speech Acquisition and Development 
Barbara S, Wood, University of Illlnols--Chlcago Circle 



"What priorities in research and action should SAA promote, as an Association and 
as individual members, with respect to language and speech acquisition and devel- 
opment among children?" 

Assumptions 

Our committee shares the conviction that the study of the child's language 
anu speech development is of primary importance, There are few competent scholars 
in the field of speech, however, who are actively engaged in research and action 
within this subject srea. Our committee agreed that the field of speech* communica- 
tion would grow considerably aa a result of emphasising this area of study. We 
propose nine research and action recommendations, priorities 1-9. 

Pr iority £1 

We recommend that our committee be established aa a permanent body of SAA, 
possibly in the form of an ad hoc committee. Members could be added aa the Associ- 
ation and preseut committee wish. Among its functions would be meeting with both 
the Educational Policies Board and the Research Board in order to help implement 
the following eight priorities and handle related business. 

Priority £2 * Part I 

SAA should actively promote and/or finance postdoctoral work and further 
training with speech-communication faculty interested in becoming more competent 
in the instruction and research related to language and speech acquisition snd 
development in children. The Association snd its administrative boards could aid 
in the selection of SAA members for this further training. We include this rec- 
ommendation early In the Hat because the successful implementation of the remain- 
ing priorities depends upon a competent group of speech-communication scholars, 
actively engaged in instruction and research in speech snd language development in 
children. SAA might sponsor teacher-training workshops during the national conven- 
tions. Further, SAA might promote or finance postdoctoral training of selected 
SAA members through programs such as the following: a) Trl-Unlveralty Project in 

English (Nebraska); b) postdoctoral programs with universities which sre equipped 
with feculty competent in the erea of child language and speech development; and 
c) postdoctoral training sponsored by N1H and other such government foundations. 

In short, our first objective is to expand the group of speech-communication peo- 
ple interested in speech snd language development. 

Priority #2 : Part Ji 

We recommend that undergraduate programs in speech-communication introduce 
the student to the study of language snd speech development in children. We agree 
that curriculum vevision must begin on the undergraduate level if we are to affect 
scholarship in the field of speech-communicatlon--i.e. , we must interest competent 
students ss etrly as possible in their college education. Revision could be sought 
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on four levels of instruction; • 



1. Introductory courses In speech-communication might introduce the subject 
of "speech-communication development In children.'*. The subject could 
easily be introduced in existing courses on utany campuses (e.g,, psychol- 
ogy of speech, speech and human behavior, theories of speech-communication 
introduction to speech- communication, etc,). Further, if an undergradu- 
ate curriculum contains a speech course for persons preparing to teach 

in the elementary schools, then this course oust Include the subject of 
language and speech development in children as a major topic of study. 

The elementary teacher must be aware of the extensive research and theory 
pertaining to speech and language acquisition and development. If such 
a course does exist within the speech department then it should stress 
more recent research and theory and not rely upon current textbook 
treatment which Is usually inadequate. It Is of primary importance that 
the elementary school teacher understands as much developmental theory 
as possible; the understanding of speech-communication development In 
children Is crucial if the teacher la to be well-trained for Instruction, 
in general, and for instruction in the language arts, In particular. 

2. Our committee urges all speech-communication undergraduate programs to 
develop at least two courses related to speech and language development 
in children: 

A, "Theories of Speech-Communication Development in Children,". Thla 
course could Include the study of speech and language development, 
emphasising theorists sych as Vygotsky, Piaget, Lurla, R. Brown, end 
B. Lenneberg, The course might adopt the text of readings edited by 
B, Lenneberg, Hew Direct ion j jLp the Study of Language (MIT Press, 

1966), end e book of readings edited by S. Rosenberg and J, Kopiln, 
Developments fn Applied Psycholinguistics (Macmillan, 1968). The 
course would Involve study of major theoretical work pertaining to 
the nature and functions of speech end language in children. 

B, "Speech and Language Development in Children." Thla course would 
focus upon the recent work in developmental psycholinguistics which 
attempts to characterise the child's development of speech and langu- 
age through several stages of acquisition. The course would include 
the study of McHeill, Menyuk, Slobin, R, Brown, Bullova, end Bellugl, 
for example. Readings could be taken from the following sources: 

Ifcl Acquisition of Language (Eds, U, Bellugl end R. Brown), Society 
for Research in Child Development, 1964; The Genesis of Language 
(Eds. P, Smith and 0. Miller), MIT Press, 1966; end Sentences Child - 
on Ui&t Paula Menyuk, MIT Press, 1969, 

3. Next, our committee stressed the importance of courses in research 
methodology for the undergraduate student --courses in speech-communication 
statistics and speech-communication design. A portion of the design 
course could be devoted to special problems connected with data gathering 
among children as subjects of research. The course in speech-communica- 
tion statistics might adopt Fred Williams' text, Reasoning with Stetls - 
flcet Simplified Examples fa Communications Research . The speech- 
communication design course could consider the Campbell end Stanley text, 
Experiment el end Quaai-experlmental Research in Education . This recom- 
mendation is consistent with the suggestions outlined in Conceptual 



Frontie rs in Speech-Communication , the report of the 1968 New Orleans Conference. 

We also urge speech departments to encourage their undergraduates inter- * 
ested in speech-communication development in children to take related 
; courses. Valuable course work outside the speech department could be 
gained from linguistics, child development theory, learning theory, etc. 
This necessitates a certain amount of flexibility on the part of the 
undergraduate curriculum for the speech major. 

Priorit y #2i Part III ' 

If colleges and universities have graduate programs in speech (or if these 
programs ere currently being planned) the programs should involve enough flexi- 
bility so that a graduate student could pursue study of speech- cotmunication 
development in children. An interdisciplinary approach seems most feasible but 
our conmittee urges graduate programs in speech to contain a battery of courses 
related to the subject. Consideration must be given to methods necessary to the 
study of language and speech development in children. Original research should 
be encouraged. 

♦Priorities 3-7 involve research recommendations. Although they are general 
in focus, they do present substantial research areas which our conmittee feels 
"belong to the field of apeech-cousBunication." Further refinement and revision of 
the research priorities could be handled in another conference headed by the "ad 
hoc committee, " if this conmittee is formed by SAA and agrees to plan such a 
conference. The overlapping nature of priorities 3-7 will be fairly obvious. We 
did not Intend to present these research areas as separate and distinct ones; 
instead, we agreed that there was a great deal of Interdependence, not independence. 

Priority #3 . 

In our ccomittee discussion of the parameters of speech and language develop>- 
ment, with respect to research priorities for the Association, we were somewhat 
divided on an issue. First, we defined two areas of basic research; 

A. The child acquires and develop* in a very short period of time (2-3 
years), certain skills involving linguistic competence or language com- 
petence. This competence Includes the acquisition and development of 
phonological, semantic and syntactic rules of a language. Research into 
the child's linguistic development is crucial to the understanding of the 

. child's development of communication. 

B. In addition to the acquisition of linguistic rules, the child develops 
extra- linguistic skills which are essential to his ability to comuuni- 
cate. These skills Involve paralinguistic (e.g., development of intona- 
tion patterns, facial and vocal expression of emotion, etc.), kinesic 
(e.g., gestural), end proxenlc (e.g., apaciel relatione in conmnication) 
codes. Development of the foregoing codes seems closely related to 
speech* cocmunicat ion development. 

The coemittee was in disagreement as to which of the two research priorities 
should be stressed, A or B. The rationale for stressing A (linguistic development) 
was the followings Since the basis of the child's communication system rests up6n 
the rules of language which the child follows, research along these lines’ should be 
stressed. Before research can be directed toward the study of extra-linguistic 
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variables, which are logically tied to linguistic variables, a thorough understand- 
ing must be gained about the child's development of linguistic patterns. The 
rationale for stressing B Is as follows: Research into the linguistic competence 

of the child, while of prime importance in the study of the child's communication, 
is receiving extensive treatment from other disciplines (e,g,, psychology). Al- 
though we agree that the study of linguistic development is Important, we should 
concentrate our research efforts toward the understanding of the "speech" variables 
on both verbal and non-verbal levels. Speech- communication research might stress 
the more vocal aspects of communication development while the more "verbal" 
aspects should receive secondary treatment. Finally, there has been little 
research into the extra-linguistic variables related to speech and language develop- 
ment, and it is within this research area that SAA members can make a substantial 
contribution to the study of the child's communication development. See Blbllo* 
graphy A (Part I) for literature suggestive of the research related to priority 
«A; see Bibliography A (Part II) for literature related to Priority 3B. Rec- 
ommendation 3B represents the majority report for priority #3j recommendation 3A 
represents the minority report for priority #3. 

Priority ££ 

i 

Current researchers in the field of language enjoy employing the term lin- 
guistic competence when characterising all the linguistic knowledge held by any 
speaker. While this term has value in terms of a theoretical approach to 
studying linguistic performance in the real world (e.g,, how a speaker actually 
applies this linguistic knowledge in performance), the term does not seem to cover 
all of the knowledge underlying performance. Another part of what the child learns 
la *nd in yhf.t Mnfley can he apply linguistic rules to concrete communication 
situations. Such behavior, while involving communication strategies, appears also 
to be rule-governed, just as linguistic behavior la rule-governed. See Goffman 
( fiefoavtpr in Em^I ftc Places^ for examples. We could employ the term pragmatic com- 
petence to this research priority. Such research might be directed toward lingula- ‘ 
tic strategies or taboos--toward the situational variables affecting language and 
speech performance in children. For example, the child's development of hie 
ability to question" has both linguistic and pragmatic consequences. How can we 
characterise the pragmatic aspects of "questioning"? In short, e child's coenunl- 
catlve competence would necessarily Include more then simply hla linguistic know- 
ledge; it would Include skills on the parallngulstlc level and pragmatic level, as 
well, Hote selected references in Bibliography B. 
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In young children, speech la the primary, if not the only medium, through 
which language competence can be directly observed. The question can be raised: 
does oral speech play e significant role in the regulation of tha child's behavior? 
In short, what are the effects of the child's speech on the child? Such speech 
behavior has been termed "egocentric" by Piaget, "self-regulatory" by Lurie, and 
private by Flavell, The general area of research could be defined as "tha effects 
of speech on task performance in young children." The main hypothesis examined in 
most of this research is that there is a stags in child d6vai*t«*nt wherain overt 
self-instructions (saying go" and aqueeslng a response bylb, for example) signifi- 
cantly Improve the child's ability to perform certain tasks, when coopered with 
silent performance, This research area has many implications for teaching strate- 
gies in the elementary schools. If it can be demonstrated that young children 
perform certain tasks more stably »\f they vocalise, and tha common elements among 
these tasks can be identified, then perhaps a learning theory based on speech can 



be formulated; the young child’s speech can be used in the classroom to produce 
more efficient learning. This is a big leap based on our present knowledge, how* 
ever. Note references in Bibliography C which are related to this research prior- 
ity. " .■ . r- 

Rrtortty. £6 

Much of the research which has been conducted in the U,S, on child language 
has assumed, and probably quite appropriately, that the mother is the major source 
of input to the child’s acquisition of his mother tongue. Even if we argue that the 
child comes equlpped--"pre-programed" as it were--wlth an elaborate language 
acquisition device (see the work stemming from E, Lenneberg’s "innate component" 
hypothesis), that device still requires speech input of a specific language in 
order to arrive at the rules underlying that language. According to Dan Slobln, 
who is actively engaged in "input" research, linguistics researchers have paid 
little attention to the nature of the linguistic input which the child receives, 
Pschollngulsts working with Roger Brown (Harvard) have begun to investigate this 
sort of question by studying mother-child interaction. Results have been surpris- 
ing in that the Isolated American middle-class home, in which mother spends long 
stretches of time with her children, may be a relatively rare social situation in 
the qorld. Extensive research is needed In the area of language and speech inter- 
action of the chlld--lnteractlon with mother, peer groups, siblings, etc. In fact, 
research has pointed out that, for some children, peer group interaction appears 
to be far more crucial to the child’s linguistic development. Further, studies 
with the so-called "disadvantaged" child illustrate that grandmother-child inter- 
action may be most influential upon the child’s language learning. These types 
of variables need extensive research (call them input variables) t they Include 
interaction patterns, types of input language data, etc. This priority would also 
Involve cross-cultural work. See Bibliography D for examples of research and 
theory. . , 

Priority tl 

Given that the child acquires language and speech according to a developmen- 
tal schedule, but allowing for flexibility in that schedule, what can we do in the 
elementary schools to facilitate the development of language and speech! Vhat 
educational materials and procedures will best nurture the child’s development of 
language and speech! Although this recommendation Involves research along Instruc- 
tional lines, including curriculum re-analysis, it begins to become more of an edu- 
cational priority. Once we begin to discover how a child acqelres certain linguis- 
tic structures, for example, then the question remains I can the schools aid in rhe 
child’s development of these structures! If so, how can the child be helped under 
school conditions! This priority seems most crucial, yet it cannot receive satis- 
factory attention until more extensive research into the child’s speech and langu- 
age development (contained in our priorities #3-#6) is conducted. Further insight 
into this priority can be gained from the following! Barbara S, Wood, "Implication 
of Psycholinguistics for Elementary Speech Programs." Speech Teacher . September, 
1968, 184-192. 

£ Ugli i2 i& 

We propose that SAA, in conjuctlon with the Educational Policies Board or 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Speech-Communication Development in Children (if it comes 
to be), develop and disseminate information to elementary teachers and Interested 
professionals of SAA, This information could Include any of the following types 



« of .materials: information regarding re-training institutes for teachers, materials 

for in-service training programs, crucial reprints or publications of a research 
nature, key theoretical materials (articles, bibliographies, etc,) on language and 
speech development, etc. If SAA and its key committees and boards could delegate 
this function in some way, teachers end speech-communication scholars would be 
more aware of the current ideas and innovative methods bearing a relationship to 
the child's early language and speech-training. 

Priority #9 

We wish to encourage SAA to finance and/or promote the publication of two 
texts which are in great demand at the present time. The first is needed for the 
elementary school teacher: language and speech development in children--theory 

and methods for the elementary school teacher. The second text would involve a 
book or readings (well edited) for the undergraduate student: speech-communication 

development in children. Our committee discussed the notion that such texts might 
be in the formulation stage now, yet we agreed that SAA might actively investigate 
these possibilities and act according to the findings. If SAA decides that such 
texts should be published, possibly by the Association, members of the present 
committee would be interested in editing these volumes. Wood and DeVito have 
already expressed such an interest. 

The following bibliographies are illustrative of the research and theory 
related to priorities #3-#6, The materials are in no way complete,: instead, the 
references should serve as a starting point for those interested in pursuing the 
area of research. 
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Language . XXXIX (1963), 1-13. 
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Review . LXX (1963), 323-348. 
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and Weksel." Psychological Review . LXXII (1965), 483-492. 
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Learning and Verbal Behavior . VII (1968), 279-290. 
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Workshop E--Particlpants 



Barbara S, Wood (Workshop Chairman) . Assistant Professor and Director of Speech 
Research Center at University of Illinois--Chicago Circle, B.S., M.S,, and Ph.D. 
University of Wisconsin (1963, 1964, and 1966). Assistant Director and Research 
Supervisor for NDEA Institute Crant for Inner-City Chicago Teaching (1968) and 
Language Consultant for Institute for Research on Poverty, Chicago area (1967-68). 
Ph.D. Dissertation: Factors Affecting Syntactic Performance. Articles include 

"Dimensions of Recognition: Visual Vs. Vocal Expression of Emotion," "implications 

of Psycholinguistics for Elementary Speech Programs," "Negro Children's Speech: 

Some Social Class Differences in Word Predictability," and "The Everyday Talk and 
School Talk of the City Negro Child." Current research includes "The Study of the 
Speech Styles of the Inner-City Black Child from a Linguistic Viewpoint" and "The 
Study of Syntactic Development in Children." 

Jose ph A. DeVito . Associate Professor of Speech at Herbert H. Lehman College of the 
City U. of N. Y'. B.A, Hunter College (i960). M.A. Temple University (1962). 

Ph.D. University of Illinois (1964). Ph.D. Dissertation: A Quantitative Analysis 

of Comprehension Factors in Selected Samples of Oral and Written Discourse of 
Skilled Communicators. Publications include The Psychology of Speech and Language : 
An Introduction to Psycholinguistics (Random House, in press) and Speech and 
Language Acquisition and Development : An Annotated Bibliography (in progress). 

Current Research deals with "Levels of Abstraction in the Language of Children," 
"Temporal and Spatial Relations in the Language of Children," and "Psychogrammatical 
Factors in the Language of Children." 

D onal d H. Ecrovd . Professor of Speech at Temple University. B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
University of Iowa (1944, 1945, and 1949), Previously taught at Simpson College, 
University of Iowa, University of Alabama, and Michigan State University. Exper- 
ience includes: Consultant to Philadelphia Public Schools; Chester Pennsylvania 

Public Schools; Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; and, 
Franklin Institute, Division of Behavioral Research, Philadelphia. Publications 
include Speech in the Classroom (Prentice-Hall, 1960 and 1969) and Voice and Arti- 
culation : Programed Instruction : A Handbook : Recorded Exercis es . co-author with 

Murray M. Halfond and Carol C. Towne (Scott, Foresman, 1966). Current research in- 
terests include "Southern Oratory," "Programed Instruction," and Project Director 
of a Title III (ESEA) 3 year grant designed to develop ten "Lighthouse School" 
projects in speech education in Pennsylvania (1968-present). 

Robert W. Hopper . NDEA IV Fellow and Teaching Assistant in Department of Speech at 
University of Wisconsin. B.A. and M.A, Bowling Green State University (1966 and 
1967). Proposed Dissertation Topic: An Experimental Study of the Development of 

Questions in Preschool Children (seen as an instance of the pragmatic aspect of the 
development of communicative capacities in the normal child). Research interests 
include Language and Cognitive Development in Children, Psycholinguistics, Research 
Methodology, and Problems of Disadvantaged Children. 

Larry Wilder . Research Associate and Coordinator of the Speech Communication Center 
Laboratory at the University of Wisconsin--Milwaukee. In September will become 
Assistant Professor of Speech at University of Wisconsin--Madison. B.A. Bowling 
Green State University (1965). M.A. University of Wisconsin--Milwaukee (1966). 

Ph.D. Pennsylvania State University (1968). Ph.D. Dissertation: The Role of Speech 

and other Feedback Signals in the Regulation of the Sensorimotor Behavior of Three 
and Five-Year-Old Children. Published articles and papers presented include "Early 
Speech Behavior and the Child's Language Development" and "Soviet Psychophysiologi- 
cal Research on the Developmental and Regulatory Functions of the Child's Speech." 
Current research is directed toward an examination of speech processes in child 
lepment . 
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Report of Workshop P -- Field Studies 
Thomas Pace, Southern Illinois University 



"Develop examples of research methods and designs which can be used to yield 
reliable and valid results from field studies of human symbolic Interaction." 

The task of "developing examples of research methods which can be used to 
yield reliable and valid results from field studies of human symbolic interaction" 
focused the discussion of the workshop panel on specific problem areas-where field 
research might be applicable and on the general methodological concerns of field 
research. ■ • . . - . 

The workshop panel distinguished between laboratory research and field research 
largely on the basis of the amount of intentional control which the researcher 
exercises over the variables under study. In laboratory research the experimental- 
ist seeks to control or manipulate all known sources of variance, whereas the 
field researcher does not intentionally control or manipulate variables, but 
rather, observes variables and their interactions in natural settings. This 
distinction precluded from consideration of the panel the field experiment in 
which the researcher manipulates A variable or variables, but does so in a natural 
setting, ’ This type of research was excluded because of time considerations and 
because of the methodological similarity between field ind laboratory experiments. 
This does not imply that the field experiment is unwor;l.y of careful consideration. 

In fact, the panel agreed that this type of research holds much potential for 
speech- communication. 

The panel focused its attention on two types of field research: the natural 

experiment and the field study. The natural experiment was defined as a study in 
which the researcher specifies in advance the variables he wishes to observe, 
states hypotheses concerning the relationships among these variables and, with- 
out manipulation, measures their interactions in a natural setting. This type of 
research usually involves quantification. ■ > • 

The field study, on the other hand, is usually conducted under conditions 
which do not allow for predefinition of variables and hypothesis testing. More- 
over, definition of variables, hypotheses generation, data collection and hypothe- 
sis testing may be carried on more or less simultaneously during each stage of 
the project. The field study seeks analytic descriptions of complex human sym- 
bolic interaction in natural situations with direct observation, participant obser- 
vation, interviewing and artifact analysis as commonly employed methods of data 
collection. The field study may or may not involve quantification. 

The workshop panel felt that field research with its emphasis upon the . 

dynamics of a given situation would facilitate "model" construction. In fact, the - A 
versatility of several rather well established data- gathering techniques would 
lead to the development of viable communication theory while, at the same time, 
gaining information potentially capable of resolving crisis or promoting coalition 
in tension situations. 



The recommendations from the workshop panel were of two types: (l) recommenda- 

tions for research design that would maximize the quality of the research product 
and r (2) recommendations regarding the early implementation of field research in 
speech-comraunicat ion. 

I. Recommendations for field research designs which would maximize the quality of 
the research product, 

A, Exploratory phases of field research in speech-communication should be 
initiated in order to begin to establish from field experience more 
rigorously controlled research. 

B, Since field research is essentially new to speech-communication, intensive 
study should be initiated into the creation of methodological designs, 
both quantitative and nonquant itative, which are applicable to the task 

of handling data within the framework of limited controls. Field research- 
ers should study carefully methodological suggestions found in the allied 
disciplines of anthropology, social psychology, sociology, marketing 
research, etc., and apply them to the investigation of communicative 
activities. In general, there should be an expansion of what is regarded 
as relevant data and data-collection techniques in speech-communication, 

1, Data- gathering instruments such as the semantic differential, 
attitude tests, etc., should be utilized as long as they are 
relevant to the particular field research situation, 

2, Field study techniques including direct observation, partici- 
pant observation and Interviews should be instituted for data 
collection in certain communicative situations. 

3, Artifacts such as films, speeches, fiction, correspondence, 
advertising, etc., should be analyzed as potential Indicators 
of knowledge concerning communicative activities. 

C, While field research is conducted in situations where control is diffi- 
cult, if not undesirable, nevertheless great care should be exercised 
in an attempt to avoid contamination of results. This is especially 
emphasized in view of the potential impact of researcher bias on data 
collection. 

1. The various modes of gaining access into groups or situations 
for data collection should be evaluated not only for their 
capability for gaining entrance, but for inherent liabilities 
which might affect data collection. 

2. The field researcher should attempt to avoid transmitting un- 
consciously his expectations to the respondents. 

3. The field researcher should be concerned with the effect 
that the bias of his role or status has on the respondents. 

4. When measurement devices are utilized, they should be as 
nonreactive and unobtrusive as possible. 



II, Recommendations concerning the early implementation of field research 
throughout speech-communication^ 

A. Experience in field research activities should be made a part of both 
undergraduate and graduate work In speech-communication, 

B. Graduate schools, if they have not already done so, should initiate 
a more liberal policy regarding the acceptability of exploratory 
field research as bona fide thesis and dissertation efforts. 

C. Graduate programs should initiate studies which test the validity 
and reliability of given field devices, test specific aspects of 
extant theoretical models and/or generate new models which are 
relevant to Important social concerns such as those discussed at 
the 1969 Summer Conference on Research and Action, 

D. Field research should be made an integral part of sustained, long- 
term research programs designed to further elucidate particular 
aspects of human symbolic interaction. 

• ■ : - ' . r .• t 1 \ 

E. The Speech Association of America should give top priority to field 
research since many of the. recor<#iendations presented by the 

various workshop panels dealt with problems amenable to field research. 



(See supplementary material.) 



Workshop F--Perticipants 



Thomas J. Pace (Workshop Chairman). Associate Professor of Speech at Southern 
Illinois University. B.S. and M.A, Southwestern University (1949 and 1953). Ph.D. 
University of Denver (1957). Postdoctoral study in Speech and Philosophy at 
Northwestern University (1963-1965). Directed field studies in metropolitan Chi- 
cago area focusing on extra-institutional community action groups. Participated in 
field study on political communication conducted by Southern Illinois University 
Center for Communication Research during the Texas gubernatorial campaign (1968). 

Lloyd E. Crisp . Associate Professor of Speech at San Francisco State College. B.A, 
and M.A. San Francisco State College (1958 and 1960). Ph.D. University of Denver 
(1967). Postdoctoral study at Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, Stanford 
Research Institute, and presently at Educational Policy Research Center. Previous- 
ly taught at Humboldt State College, St. Peter's Academy in San Francisco, and 
Lockbourne Air Force Base. Group communications consultant to Peace Corps. Field 
research in "Application of the Behavioral Sciences to the Strategies of Peace," 

San Francisco (1963-65). Co-author, with L. Levine, of "San Francisco and Civil 
Rights: A Community Study" (Occasional Paper of the Center for the Study of 

Democratic Institutions, 1965). Currently studying "Cognitive Structure Correlates 
of Differential Responses to Nonverbal Behaviors." . 



Keith R. Sanders , Assistant Professor of Speech st Southern Illinois University, 

, B.S. and M.S, Southern Illinois University (1961 and 1962), Ph.D, University of 
Pittsburgh (1968), Previously taught at George Washington University, Partici- 
pated in field study of campaign of the 1968 Texas Republican gubernatorial candi- 
date, Ph,D. dissertation was an empirical study of the validity of the "paranoid 
style' 1 in American politics. Primary research interests include study of inter- 
personal communication in political settings, 

Raymond K, Tucker . Professor of Communication Theory at Bowling Green State 
University, B.A. University of Denver (1951). M.A. and Ph.D. Northwestern Univer- 
sity (195^ and 1956), Postdoctoral study at Harvard University. Previously 
taught at Purdue University— Hammond and at Western Illinois University. Published 
articles include "Computer Simulations and Simulation Games" and "Evidence, Per- 
sonality, and Attitude Change." Current research and writing deals with experi- 
menter bias, computer design of experiments, and effects of experimental design on 
study results. Currently recipient of summer research grant to computer content 
analyze telephone calls to Rumor Central. Chicago, following the death of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

Dennis E. Winters . Director of Department of Communications Research at Humboldt 
State College. B.A. Western Montana College (1959). M.A. Montana State University 
(i960). Ph.D, Southern Illinois University (1969). Previous research includes "A 
Community-Action Group's Definition of Urban Tension: A Situational Analysis 
through Public Address in Chicago in 1967-68." Initiating plans at Humboldt State 
College for a Center for the Study of Urban-Rural Assimilation and Integration. 
Selected as Director of two-day convention (September, 1969) for Saskatchewan 
School Guidance Association to explore "The Student and the Establishment— What 
Are We Doing to Kids?" 

Rov V- Wood . Assistant Dean and Coordinator of Graduate Studies in School of 
Speech at Northwestern University. Ph.D,’, University of Denver (1965). Con- 
sulting and teaching assignments include United States Peace Corps, University 
of Colorado Medicel School, Colorado Department of Education, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Evanston Public Schools, and American Medical Association, 
Published articles, and papers presented Include "Studies in Self-Confrontation," 
"The Role of Oral Language Training in the Language Arts," "Modifying Individual 
and Group Behavior Through Group Methodologies," and "Solving Communication 
Problems in Conflict Resolution." . • '' 
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Conferenc e Resolut ion 



(Editor's Note: Although the participants of the Summer Conference were not an 

officially constituted SAA group, and hence were not in a position to formulate 
SAA policy, those present at the closing General Session did pass,, by voice vote 
with a dissenting minority, the following resolution which was presented by 
John Bystrom.) 



BE IT RESOLVED that the recommendations reported here today shall be forwarded to 
the Executive Committee of the Administrative Council and to the SAA staff; that 
a list of action objectives be determined annually by the Executive Committee, 
and that the recommendations oade here today be considered for incorporation into 
that list; that a priority number be assigned to each objective; that a list be 
prepared of precise, concrete, actions during 1970 planned by the SAA in support 
of these objectives; and that a report of objectives, priorities, and planned 
actions be circulated to the membership at least 30 days prior to the annual 
convention. 
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Critique : Selecte d Consents 

(Editor's Note: Each of the 250 persons vho attended the Sumner Conference wsb 

sent a request for conments concerning the conference format and the conference 
recomnendations. The following excerpts are taken from the l4 replies received 
prior to September 17. Raphaels is on substantive matters. Copies of all letters, 
including those which you may wish to write after reading these Proceedings, will 
be forwarded to members of the Research Board to assist them as they discuss im- 
plementation of the recomnendations and plans for the 1970 Sumner Conference.) 

* # * * * 

Since I spent almost all of my time at the conference in the sessions held by 
the workshop on Language and Speech Acquisition and Development, I feel it most 
appropriate to center my remarks to those matters. The conduct of the sessions was 
both interesting and exciting almost all of the time, and I felt a great deal of 
profitable, although technical., interchange occurred both within the conmittee end . 
between the committee and visitors. After these discussions, I felt that the final 
recommendations of the conmittee fairly reflected the emerging consensus and were 
wisely constructed, I feel roost strongly that each ar.d every matter given priority 
by the conmittee be approved and acted upon as soon as is possible, I do not 
believe they can be significantly improved upon. 

* * * * * 

The recommendations made by most of the panels were too general and vaguej in 
several cases, the recocmendations were not amenable to research at all. I think 
it would be better to give explicit direction in the recocmendations Instead of a 
vague feeling. In addition, the recomnendations in all cases were too numerous. 

It seems to me that more action will follow from two or three urgent priorities 
than from the menagerie presented on Saturday morning, 

I am perplexed about the role of scientific research in the solution of social 
problems. Since social problems tend to be specific and unique to the locale, 
much of the data is necessarily anecdu 'll. I would prefer to discuss more basic 
and researchable concepts of cocmunication that could be uniquely adapted to a 
number of problems and locales. 

The ore exception to most of what I have written above was the language acqui- 
sition group. Many of their recommendations were researchable and they did relate 
to the process of conmunlcatlon. 



***** 

I think it important to keep in mind while considering the recocmendations of 
the Sunmer Conference, that seme of the recocmendations of our Negro friends were 
in excess of their expectations, framed necessarily so, fearing descaling at be3t, 

As you must be aware, 6ome extreme positions were taken, some extreme cases cited. 

***** 

The best thing about the conference was that it was a sociological revelation 
for many of the Association's WASP members. Certainly there were more black facea-- 
and more importantly, there was a more eloquent articulation of the black view- 
point- -than I have previously observed at SAA functions, Lord knows, we need to 
hear and witness more of this sort of thing, for I feel the conservatism of many 
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members of the Association is disturbing to its younger members— even the relatively 
affluent, white, middle class ones like myself. Such foment serves a real purpose. 

This good feature, however, leads to the major limitation of the conference: 
there was relatively little time spent talking about specific research priorities 
(I thought one notable exception was the Committee on Research in Black Rhetoric, 
which was admirably chaired) and a great deal of dialogue on Ideological posture. 
This is fine, except that these postures are easily transferred into SAA polioies. 
Obviously, it* 8 not too good for a small number of members (and some non-members) 
to be making pronouncements that may be taken to reflect Association policy— for 
as the President of Malcolm X College so eloquently asserted, the people are the 
power. Thus, I vas left with a disquieting feeling that the meeting served more 
of a sensitivity training function than an information and idea pooling function— 
but then again, that may be good. 

Finally, since I heard some grumbling and backlash, I'd like to cotanend the 
decision-makers for holding the conference in Minneapolis, I, for one, don't view 
Chicago as the hub of the universe, and I'm happy that we go some new places oc- 
casionally. 



# * # # * 

It seemed inappropriate to hold a conference of this type in a city like 
Minneapolis. Minneapolis is an extremely isolated cornnunity and, in a sense, so 
removed from the social problems facing this country that it seems "escapist" at 
a time when an attempt was being made to be "relevant." 

By holding the meeting in L hotel other than the Leamington, the problem might 
have been resolved. What I'm trying to say is that if you want to do socially 
relevant work, it seems that soft chairs, chandeliers, and other forms of tradi- 
tional "middle claSsness" should be discarded in form of a setting similar to the 
location of the problems, And, of course, hotel people made a nice killing on roon 
rents, food, etc. That same money might have been made by people who really 
need the money. 

I am hopef\il that you will not consider the effort to be a final one, In fact, 
I am hopeful that you will do something like this on a regular basis. I think the 
issues in this area are Important and that a number of people would be Interested 
in reading a report in a year or so in which the effects of the suggestions of the 
Conference are given, i.e., a statement of how much of the proposed research is 
actually being done. 



* * # « # 

I wish to express my thanks for the creation and presentation of an imaginative 
and valuable suoiaer conference. The format was a most welcome break from the 
routine paper-reading, no-time- for- questions programs that constitute most confer- 
ences and conventions. 



* « » * * 



I found it anachronistic that the Conference should endorse a recommendation 
. refusing to participate in investigations of campus conflict, thus endorsing the 
sentiment that such research is dangerous, and the fear that the FBI-CIA enterprise 
already possessed a list of some one million (or whatever the figure was) who 
seemed to someone to be somehow linked with the militant forces for change. 

Philosophically, the argument that a specific research enterprise is 
"dangerous" has no weight. All research is potentially dangerous to beliefs, 
values, dynasties, and/or Individuals, Hie question is more "to whom," "in what 
way" is it dangerous? And perhaps, "is the potential danger greater than the 
danger of avoiding the research?" The danger implied, of course, was linked with 
the ominous FBI-CIA list of militants, demonstrators, sympathizers, or whomsoever 
might be on the list. My first response to this suggestion is that the chances 
of everyone in that room already being on the list is substantially greater than 
the 1/120 probability of mere chance within the total population. If, then, we 
are already there, what is the danger of being identified in the SAA office as a 
central repository of findings in numerous investigations of campus demonstrations- - 
in particular, if the identification of people is incidental to the major goal of 
securing better understanding of the rhetoric of confrontation? If one name appears 
in several demonstrations on different campuses, he would certainly be one to query 
about how tactics work, how effects differ, etc. To paraphrase one respondent, 
what the supoorters of the "don't identify, don't research canpua protest" resolu- 
tion seem to want is the opportunity to stand up and not be counted, lest the 
tactics, through better understanding, lose some of tfieir effectiveness on a hap- 
less administration and society. This policy I cannot support, nor do I feel that 
the SAA can, in keeping with the Credo, support it. I believe that we should 
encourage confrontation under the same analytic eye we favor for any conmunicative 
situation, and work for the day of better understanding. 

My more general coement was that I was enthused by the conference. Having 
played a roving Judge at enough intercollegiate events to know that it won't work 
to move about end try to pick up a discussion in process, I stayed with the 
"Ccrauunity Relations" group. They got along rather well, I thought, developing 
some genuine exchange of ideas before the time was all gone, I proposed at the 
time, and would reinforce with you the idea that in their desire to survey and 
analyze group techniques and their usefulness with racist attidudes, universities 
have a very useful line of contact already in existence in all states, which can 
and should be used, either on a local level or anywhere up to the national level— 
or both. I refer to the Cooperative Extension Service (U.S. Dept, of Agriculture) 
—the old "county agents,” who have over the past three years and more been com- 
pelled to develop their efforts in the ghettos, with all sorts of racial situa- 
tions and low income people, in order to Implement the foods and nutrition programs 
of the federal government. With seme variations, it is now true in every state 
that there are both professional agents and sub-professional aides working in the 
cities end among rural populations on a family- by- family basis and in groups, both 
segregated and integrated. Ihese agents have established the initial rapport with 
their cllent-cooperators. They can be a great source of contacts, and, at the 
same time, can profit from some assistance from the cotnunicators (i.e. SAA 
researchers) in terms of structuring and presetting some of their materials. 

Whatever we might discover about such cceeunlcation would be readily "salable" to 
Extension as a testing ground, or a practitioner of the art of ghetto connunicatlon 4 
A number of the ideas emanating from the Disadvantaged session fit in with what I 
know to be their approach, and I intend to review the Proceedings quite carefully 
in this regard to see what should be re-emphasised. 
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THE JOURNAL OP COOPERATIVE EXTENSION, edited by 0. L. Carter and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, nay be a good outlet for publication of research patterns and 
findings concerning commmicatlon in the context noted above. They tend to play 
down the tabular presentation of data, and emphasize the practical implications 
of what is discovered, because the JOURNAL is read by agents interested in getting 
their Job done. With a circulation of around 10,000 it is a highly respectable 
publication, and presents an interesting exercise in writing for a specific audi- 
ence. The same is true of some other periodicals in the field of adult education. 

* * # # * 

As to the recommendations of the conference, I concurred with ell save con- 
demnation of all current texts and of all current voice and artic courses. Of 
course, not being abl9 to see them in writing was something of a handicap and I 
may well have miaunderstood the intent of these two. 

* * * # ft 

I have two observations that I didn't make at the meeting because everyone 
seemed to be having such a good time! 

(1) . Too much emphasis on research and too little on action. The SAA, as 
usual, spends too much time in the attempt to become academically respectable and 
too little time is devoted to what will be academically meaningful. 

(2) , Even at such a conference of communication "experts,” the blacks and 
whites were only pretending to talk to each other— a cautious politeness with 
occasional outbursts of anger or defensiveness. Perhaps SAA should study that 
phenomena. 



» * * * * 

I was particularly disturbed by the reluctance of those in speech to engage 
in research which la other than practical or applied. They seemed to feel that the 
nature of the field was such as to require practical applications to come out of 
their research. It seems to me that the field of speech could do no better than 
concentrate on basic or pure research. Applications of research findings, espe- 
cially in areas such as language acquisition, are premature at beet. 

* e * # « 

I don't think that it is fitting or very meaningful to react to the rhetoric 
of the reeearch conference. The accomplishments of the conference remain to be 
seen. Will the Speech Association do something or will they listen to the minutes 
of the conference end believe that they have done something? Was ell of the 
dialogue In vain or will individuals do something relevant? Will the Association 
use its funds to sponsor a Black Rhetoric Conference? I cen't answer these ques- 
tions. However, I do hope that the Association will answer in a positive fashion. 

* # # * * 
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Student Activism and Academic Research: Action and Reaction 

Philip G. Alt bach 
University o£ Wisconsin 



Like the weather, everyone talks about student political activism, end a few 
people even try to study it. As a result, the literature on student activism and 
related issues in the United States has become substantial, particularly since the 
Berkeley "student revolt" of 1964, Students have received attention in the popular 
media as well as in scholarly and semi- scholarly publications of all kinds. And 
unlike the developing countries, where academic interest in student affairs is of 
a very recent origin, American scholars have been concerned with university 
students for several decades at least, 

I will attempt to delineate some of the broad areas of research on student 
activism in the United States, and will then discuss some of the major contribu- 
tions to these fields. Clearly, only a very small proportion of the total number 
of books and other publications are mentioned here, and the important area of 
dissertations and privately published reports has been omitted. Those interested 
in additional bibliographical materials might find such publications as Sociology 
EdycfltjQHt f* 16 America^ Sociological Review . Minerva . Psychological Abstracts , 
Copper ltive Education Review . College Student Personnel Abstracts of Interest in 
this field. Several bibliographies have also been published in the area of 
atudent activism,* 

A word should be said concerning the growth of research on atudent activism 
and more general problems of university students in the United States. As early 
aa 1891, Hsnry D, Sheldon was writing about atudent life in America, and discussing 
the various types of atudent organisations existing in universities at the time, 2 
C, P. Thwlng dealt- with similar issues in several volumes. 3 Not surprisingly, very 
little of this early research was devoted to political activism, which was very 
limited. Early writings concerning American students were, by and large, limited 
to descriptive considerations of atudent life, and there was little empirical 
research concerning political activities or other aspects of student attitudes. 
Since atudent political activism was sporadic and unorganised for the moat part, 
it was difficult for scholars to devote attention to this aspect of atudent lifo 
and few felt It was a significant research topic. 

The first academic discipline to take any substantial Interest in the student 
was psychology, which found students to be a convenient laboratory for testing 
hypotheses concerning attitudes, perceptions, and group interaction patterns. 

Later, sociologists joined the ranks of professors who administered questionnaires 
to small groups of students » or who used student populations ss s means of ob- 
taining general information concerning social groups, Almost ell of this research, 
which began in earnest in the 1920*8, concerned rather specific problems, and very 
little wee designed to teat student attitudes on political matters. As s result, 
the plethora of articles which appeared in sociological end psychological journals 
ere of only e very limited significance for any study of Issues related directly 
to atudent activism. Another area of research concerning college students it of e 
more recent origin, but is only peripherally related to activism on ths canpus. 

This is the guidance end counseling oriented research which has been conducted, 
largely since World War II. Articles in such publications ss the Journal of the 
fetteaftl AftmJLaUaft Si Hsa&U £&&& fiM Cam as l eu,, and the Journal fii Ua MIpqU 
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Association of Student Personnel Administrators are often of a high quality, but 
generally are of only United relevance for student activism. 

Until very recently, college students were not considered to be of political 
importance, and thus were virtually ignored by political scientists and others 
concerned with political behavior and attitudes. Student movements were considered 
as children's crusades, end could be ignored by serious scholars. From the leftist 
viewpoint, the workers were seen as the key element of social change, and middle- 
class students were of no Importance, This lack of interest in students is evi- 
denced not only in the United States, where college students have generally not been 
of broader political significance until very recently, but also in the developing 
nations where students were key elements in nationalist movements as early as 1900, 

A final reason for the relatively small amount of research on issues specifically 
relevant to student political activism in the university is the tendency of aca- 
demics to be interested in studying every social organism but their own. As a 
result, research concerning the American university generally -- from sociological 
and historical perspectives -- is relatively limited and has really grown only in 
the past decade or so. In the current period, with the growing militancy and clear 
political volatility of students, both in America and around the world, the amount 
of research in this area has developed eubstant tally. Thus, most of the material 
cited in this essay is of recent origin, ‘ 

^ I' * *’ v %. f > ■ 

general Analysis of Student Political Activism 

There is, to date, no full-blown ''theory" of student activism as there is in 
the area of organisational behavior or political socialisation. There have, how- 
ever, been a number of more or less general analyses of student political behavior 
in various contexts. While these do not provide. a complete theoretical background 
for more specific research, it is worthwhile to consider these materials. Articles 
by Seymour Martin Upset, 4 Philip G. Altbach, 5 and B. Wight Bakke, 6 all deal with 
generalisations and hypotheses concerning student activism in various historical 
and geographical situations. They are particularly useful in generating broader 
concepts concerning this subject, Christian Bay 7 deals with some theoretical 
issues concerning activism in Its American context, while Glaucio A. D. Soares® and 
Kenneth Walker’’ discuss some of the sociological variables concerning activism In 
Latin America, Joseph Ben-Davld and Randall Collins'^ deal with the relationship 
of academic freedom and student politics, and Joseph Roucek, 11 and William 
MacIntyre 12 consider some general aspecte of student activism. These articles pro- 
vide e rather general background to student activism, the role of students in 
university affaire end in broader politics, snd other Issues, Examples from the 
United States and other countries are used end both historical end contemporary 
examples are considered, • , ' 

Kenneth Kenleton, one of the most perceptive commentators on student affairs, 
has added both theoretical insights and some specific information concerning 
activists to the literature. Hie book, The Youna Radicals . is a social-psychologi- 
cal discussion of the radical atudent activists of the 1960'a, 13 Keniston also 
deals with aoae of the general motivations of student protest in another article, 1 ^ 
A number of writers have dealt with more general problems of youth in America, and 
some of these analyses have e direct relevance for a consideration of atudent 
activism. The work of Brik Srikson is particularly valuable in this regard .' 3 
Samuel Bellman, 1 ” Kaoru Yamamoto 17 and othera have edited volumes which are useful 
in any overall consideration of students and politics, although most of these 
essays do not deal directly with student activism. 
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Student activism in various foreign countries may provide a valuable compar- 
ative perspective for considering American student politics. Recent research has 
’provided a number of significant studies of students overseas, and while it Is not 
possible to list even the best of this material completely here, several works can 
be mentioned. Daedalus provides one of the most valuable collections of articles 
on student movements abroad, and a series of studies published by Basic Books 
and under the overall editorship of Seymour Martin Llpset features a number of 
country studies of student activism. 19 Richard Cornell offers an analysis of stu- 
dent and youth movements in Eastern Europe. 20 More than five hundred books and 
articles on student activism overseas are listed in the Select Bibliography on 
Students . Politics , and Higher Education, 21 While America offers many unique 
features, a consideration of student activism in its international setting may 
provide some insights to the American situation. 

Until very recently, it was very difficult to make meaningful generalizations 
concerning student politics, either in the United States or abroad. With the 
growth of Interest in the field, and the increasing amount and high quality of 
recent research, it is possible to begin to formulate cross-cultural hypotheses in 
this area, thus making the task of analysis and prediction of student behavior more 
meaningful. Some of the questions dealt with in the studies cited above ares 

1. What are the campus conditions which tend to involve students in 
various countries in political activity? 

2. What are the historical circumstances under which students are 
likely to be politically Involved? 

3. What are the psychological variables involved in student political 
activism? 

A. Who are the activists? What is their social class background, 
fields of academic concentration, vocational interest, political 
Ideology, etc.? 

5. What have the responses to student activism been in differing 
circumstances, and what have the results of activism been? 

These and other issues are, of course, of key importance to any analysis of American 
student activism and the comparative perspective may provide valuable assistance 
<n this task. 

In addition to the bibliographical surveys cited above, there are several 
institutes and agencies which are engaged in continuing research on students and 
protest activities, along with broader university problems. The Institute for the 
Study of Human Problems at Stanford University, directed by Professor Joseph Katz, 
has been engaged in psychological research on student activists and more generally 
on university students. The Comparative National Development Project, directed 
by Professor Seymour Martin Llpset at Harvard University, has been concerned pri- 
marily with student activism overseas although some work on American students has 
also been done. Professor Richard Flacks at the University of Chicago has been 
engaged in a research effort on Youth and Social Change and his studies on the 
sociological backgrounds of protesters have emerged frco this project. The Center 
for the Study of Higher Education of the University of California at Berkeley has 
been engaged in research on broader problems of higher education, including 
student protest, and the research section of the Educ:tional Testing Service, under 
the directorship of Dr, Richard Peterson, has been engaged in continuing studies 
of student activism as well. The Center for Research on Learning and Teaching at 
the University of Michigan has been concerned with exploring the sources of student 
dissent as well as with broader educational issues. The U. S. National Student 
Association has published a number of studies of various aspects of student activism 
ir the United States and abroad, and its recent program of conferences on student 
stress and university reform have produced some relevant materiel. In 
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addition, such organizations as the American Council on Education and various 
campus ministry programs have sponsored research in areas of student politics. 

Student Politics in A merica : - Research and Analysis 

The amount of recently published material on American student activism has 
Increased substantially in recent years, To provide a coherence to this research 
within the context of this time, some of the more relevant areas of research on 
students will be described and the more prominent research findings listed. An 
effort has been made to provide the most recent material at the expense of ignoring 
some interesting but often somewhat dated historical studies. 

1. General Commentary on American Student Politics 

There is hardly a commentator on the American social scene who has not 
written on student activism, nor a major American magazine which has not published 
a special issue on students. Both Harper's 2 2 and the Atlantic^ devoted themselves 
to students, not to mention Life and the Saturday Evening post . 24 One of the 
first major commentators to treat students with any degree of seriousness was 
David Rlesman, who has published a number of articles analyzing student activism 
from a generally sympathetic viewpoint, ^ Seymour Martin Llpset and Philip G. 
Altbach provide an overview of research on students and politics in America in a 
recent article, 26 This article attempts to discuss both the societal and university 
variables which have moved students to engage in activist programs, and surveys 
some of the relevant research in this srea, S, M, Llpset deals at some length with 
the historical background to student activism, providing information concerning 
student organizations in the 1930's and the immediate post-war period, and linking 
these groups to current student movements in an article in Government and Opposi - 
tion . Philip 0, Altbach predicts some future trends in American student activism 
from a historical perspective, 26 and B, G, Williamson and John Cowan 2 ? provide data 
on the political climate on American university campuses, and information about 
the kinds of demonstrations and unrest which have taken place in the past few years. 

Martin Meyerson 66 and Kenneth Kenlston^^ provide further insights into the 
roots of student dissent in their essays in the volume, The Contemporary University : 
USA . Both authors seek, through largely psychological means, to explore some of 
the institutional and personal features which lead students to protest against 
various aspects of university life. One of the first general articles on the 
student movement appeared in Mew University Thought . a quarterly Journal edited by 
graduate students and argued for the importance of student politics. 92 Lewis 
Peuer, one of the best-known critics of student activism, has attempted to describe 
Ideological trends in student activism in a recent Survey article. 33 

Some historical perspective to the current wave of student activism is pro- 
vided by Hlchael Harrington 94 and Fred M, Hechinger. 9 The Hat ion has, for a 
number of years, featured an annual special issue on the campus scene and these 
Issues also provide some historical perspective. Other journals deal un a regular . 
basis with opinion and commentary on student affairs, Among these are the Hew 

&£ubii&» Him MiUfilt gRWKM Y Minerva . <U j&SdUfi, 

Commentary , and others. Student edited magazines naturally devote a good deal of 
space to discussions of student activism, and these are of much value in obtaining 
an understanding of the student movement. The SDS newspaper Key.* Left Motes. 
features regular discussion of theoretical and tactical problems of the student 
left. Such quarterlies as Hew University Thoug ht . The Activist . and the now 
defunct Studies on the Left deal with student activism, as does the Hew Individual- 
ist Review , which reflects a conservative viewpoint. 
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In addition to the articles and journals mentioned, there have been a number 
of books written on general aspects of student activism. A volume of readings 
' edited by Christopher Katope and Paul Zolbrod^ has a section dealing specifically 
with the Berkeley student revolt, and other sections concerned with broader prob- 
lems of the university, while another volume edited by Irving Howe^? deals 
specifically with student activism, K, Bruce Douglass 1 volume, Reflections on 
Protest, features essays of a general nature on student protest, as well as case 
studies from the United States and abroad. 38 Richard E. Peterson's volume on The 
Scope of Organized Student Protest in 1964-1965 provides one of the most thorough 
overviews of student activism published recently and has details on the kinds of 
institutions involved in protest activities as well as the frequency of such 
activity, 0, W, Knorr and W, J. Minter's volume on Order and Freedom on the 

Campus features articles largely from the administrator's perspective on student 
activism and related issues, 40 while Leonard Blumberg and Robert James have 
discussed the context of student activism in the sixties. 41 

£*. Sociological and Psychological Variables in Student Activism 

Sociologists and psychologists have been among the most active observers of 
student activism and a number of publications have appeared analyzing American 
college students from these perspectives. Only the more general materials are 
listed in this section, while some sociological analyses of particular student 
groups, for example, are enumerated later. Sociologists end psychologists 
hsve been interested in student activism from a number of perspectives; as 
examples of deviate behavior, as case studies in adolescent development, as case 
studies of group interaction or collective behavior, as means of political social- 
ization, and because of personal psychological development. Hot the least of the 
motivations for research has been the fact that university administrators have often 
called on academics to find out what is going on on the campus in order to deal 
with crisis situations. Psychologists and psychiatrists are often Interested in 
student activism because university counseling and psychiatric services are called 
on to deal with individual activists. 

Some of the more general psychological works, by such scholars as Kenneth 
Keniston and Erik Erlkson, have already been mentioned. There are also a growing 
number of more specific psychological studies dealing with particular aspects of 
student attitudes and activism, Joseph Katz and his colleagues at the Institute 
for the Study of Human Problems at Stanford University have made major contribu- 
tions in this area, 42 Graham Blaine43 and Robert Coles, 44 both of Harvard 
University, have also investigated some of the psychological problems of college 
students in an age of affluence with Coles emphasizing psychological issues related 
to student activists, Jacob Fishman and Fredric Solomon have also done some 
pioneering work concerning student participation in social action projects and the 
psychological implications of such activities, * These are only a small sample of 
the psychological work done on students in the United States. Most of the research 
in this area, however, consists of small samples of students used for very limited 
purposes in specific university settings, and is therefore of only peripheral 
interest ,46 

The sociological literature on student activism is generally more directly 
related to student activism. Two pioneering studies of student political attitudes 
and aspirations were, perhaps, the beginnings of research in this area, 42 Richard 
Flacks, who is currently doing research on the social origins and attitudes of 
student activists, has published several articles on this subject. 48 Jan Hajda 
has dealt with alienation among student intellectuals, an important factor leading 
to political activism, 4“ and John Orbell has investigated political participation 
among southern Negro college students,^ Richard B, Peterson has attempted to 
delineate some of the student subcultures which differentiated a college environment, 
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and these subcultures have a direct relevance for student activism. 6 * The 
Berkeley student revolt generated a number of studies among which is an article by 
William Watts and David Whittaker which defines the participants in the Free Speech 
Movement according to social class and other variables, 52 Research by Braungart 
and Westby discuss the social class and family backgrounds of student activists 
of both left and right, 53 Aiken, Demerath, and Marvell have studied background 
variables of student activists from the University of Wisconsin who participated 
in civil rights work in the South, 54 and other researchers have begun to engage in 
detailed analysis of the activists, 

2*. The Berkeley Student Revolt 

Perhaps no other event in the history of student activism in the United 
States has stimul&tedas much commentary and research as the Berkeley student 
revolt of 1964,' ‘Not only did the events at the University of California attract 
national attention and have repercussions for American higher education, but the 
crisis stimulated many social scientists, at Berkeley and elsewhere, to enter the > 
fray with polemical essays and - questionnaires. The result of this Intellectual 
stimulus has been a Veritable bookshelf of material, Seymour Martin Llpset and 
Sheldon S, Wolln provide the most comprehensive view of the Berkeley events, and 
include in their volume both selections of the various polemical articles con- 
cerning the crisis and many of the various studies by social scientists concerning 
, the crisis and the participants In it, 55 Llpset and Wolin attempt to be neutrsl 
in their analysis and material on all sides of the question is provided. Hal 
Draper's volume is written from the. perspective of a psrtlzan of the student move- 
ment at Berkeley. Draper himself was one of the Intellectual fathers of the move- 
ment, and his hook provides a consideration of the events from a viewpoint largely 
favorable to the students. 56 Michael Miller and Susan Gilmore's book on the 
Berkeley student revolt also consists of a collection of articles and gives an 
overview of the events although it is not quite as complete as the Lipset-Wolin 
volume, 57 Lewis Feuer's controversial article in the Hew leader 5 ** stated the 
conservative side of the events, while a number of essays argued for the liberal 
side. Perhaps the most thorough summary of the Berkeley crisis appeared in a 
special issue of the California Monthly . 59 Joseph Guafield, among others, has 
attempted to put Berkeley in the context of American higher education,® 0 end 
Gerald Rosenfeld has used Berkeley to discuss the problem of generational revolt, 6 * 
The sociological studies, most of which are reported in the Llpset and Wolln 
volume, round out the discussion of this most dramatic example of student activism, 

; i k V 

4* tteH kai£.» Research gM R eaction 

One of the moat important political and Intellectual results of the riae of 
student activism has been the growth of the "Hew Left." While not limited to 
students alone, most observers agree that the Hew Left gets both its intellectual 
stimulation and much of its manpower from the campus. There is a good deal of 
disagreement on what the Hew Left means, who constitutes it, and its overall Impact 
both on the university and on American politics. What the literature lacks in 
consensus it makes up for in bulk. Mitchell Cohen and Dennis Hale have edited a 
collection of essays entitled &S. fig* Student Left .® 2 This volume features chap- 
ters by some of the more articulate student leaders, and provides an excellent over 
view of the philosophy and the major issues which motivate the Mew Left. Included 
in this volume are selections from the Port Huron Statement of the Students for a 
Democratic Society, perhaps the most articulate statement of Hew Left ideology. 63 
In their volume, Paul Jacobs and Saul Landau 66 take a generally sympathetic view 
of the Hew Left, and provide both a long essay on the origins and nature of the 
new student movement, as well as a collection of readings concerning student 
activism. Philip Abbott Luce, himself a defector from the ranks of the extreme 
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left Progressive Labor Movement, has written an expose of the various New Left 
organizations which is only of limited usefulness In gaining an understanding of 

4 the movement, 65 

Jack Newfield has written of the Prophetic Mi nority^ . which he sees as one 
of the most positive forces In American society for social change. His analysis 
is both sympathetic and revealing of some of the broader motivations of the New 
Left students, Irving Howe, in his Dissent article, has critically examined acme 
of the ideological bases of the New Left, and has criticized the movement for its 
lack of coherence and its antl-ideologlcal stance, Herbert Cans has also analyzed 
the ideology of the New Left, bu$ from a more radical viewpoint, while Penina 
Glazer has discussed what she calla the "style" of the New Left in a recent arti- 
cle,”' Steven Kelman has discussed some of the problems of the koy New Left 
organization, the Students for * Democratic Society / 0 

Some of the action projects of the New Left have been discussed by various 
observers. Andrew Kopklnd has described some of the community organizing projects 
of the students'! while the Free Universities are discussed by Ralph Keyes In an 
article In the Nation . Descriptions of the activities of groups like the SDS 
appear regularly In such publications as Studies on the Left . Our Generation . Navf 
Le ft Notes , the National Guardian , and others. George Clark discusses some of th«. 
history and broader concerns of the SDS. ,, It seems clear that the fact that the , 
new student left Is a tiny minority of the student population In the United States 
has not diminished Its Importance or the Interest shown In it by observers.: To 
date, relatively little research of a comprehensive nature has been done conccrr.l?.; 
the New Left, The work of Richard Flacks and Kenneth Kenlston, cited above, is a 
beginning In this direction. The bulk of writing to date has been either polemlc&l 
or descriptive. 

Research on Student Organizations and Trends 

Different aspects of the student movement have also received some detailed 
attentlcn as the research In this area has grown. Most of the journalistic and 
much of the scholarly attention has been given to leftist student groups and trends 
but this Is not entirely the case, SomA o* the research reported In this section 
provides quite detailed analysis into rather specialized aspects of student activ- 
ism, and therefore gives you a somewhat better understanding of the key organiza- 
tions which provide the context of the movement. 

Right wing student activity In America has not received much attention but 
has been nevertheless of sporadic Importance, Research by Lawrence Schlff has 
dealt with some of' the psychological and sociological aspects of rightist student 
politics. 7 * Edward Cain's They'd Rather Right 7 * also deals ylth this topic 

as does research reported by the Opinion Research Corporation, 6 Ron Dorfman, 
et . deal with the student right In the context of student politics, , The 
journals of such groups as the Young Americans for Freedom and the Intercollegiate 
Society of Indlvlduallata provide Information concerning the activities of these 
organizations. It seems clear that despite substantial organizing efforts and 
relatively lavish financing, the student right has not achieved notable success on 
most campuses. 

Perhaps the most important of the student movements In recent years ha* been 
the student civil rights movement. Students have been most effective in the area 
of civil rights and they have been credited with having sparked the first sit-ins 
and with having- provided much of the manpower for the various campaigns of the 
movement In both North and South. The current "black power" emphasis of the move- 
ment has naturally alienated many white middle-class college students, and as a 
result civil rights on the campus has lost much of Its Impetus. Nevertheless, 

It la one of the most Important aspects of student activism In the United States, 
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Howard Zlnn's SNCCi The Mew Abolitionists 7 ** le probably the beat account 
of the early period of the civil rights movement and particularly the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, while Fat Natters deals with a somewhat later ^ 
period in SNCC'a development , 7 ^ Jacob Fishman and Fredrlc Solomon®** have dealt 
perceptively with some of the psychological factors in civil rights activity, 
while John Orbell has dealt with some of the sociological variables, Hore 
ideological and tactical considerations are dealt with in such publications as the 
National Guardian , the Activist . and other student journals. Anne Braden attempted 
to place the southern feeedom movement into a political perspective in an article 
in the Monthly Review . Charles Jones has also attempted an analysis of SNCC, 
Despite these beginnings at analysis of the civil rights movement on the campus, 
relatively little research has been done in this area. Almost nothing la known 
about the socialization patterns within the movement, about motivations for join- 
ing, or about black-white relations. It is clear, however, that much of the 
training which has proved so vital for student Activists in the current period was 
gained in the civil rights struggles, both north and south, of the early 1960's, 

Other aspects of the student movement have received even less analytic 
attention. The student peace movement, end the various groups involved in the anti- 
Vietnam movement have Involved thousands of students but there la almost no research 
on this topic. Robert Coles has done some preliminary work from the psychological 
perspective, 84 b u t little ia known about the organizations involved. Philip G. Alt- 
bach has written an historical account which has some discussion of the student 
role in the American peace movement, * The civil liberties campaigns of the late 
1950's, which were perhaps the first evidence of student activism after the apathy 
of the McCarthy period have also received little attention. David Horowitz's 
volume, Student . deals with the campaign in California, but little la known about 
the rest of the country, ^ Some current research being conducted by Richard Flacks, 
Richard Peterson, Kenneth Kenlston and others will provide more insight into the 
anti-Vietnam movement. Remarkably little historical research on student organ- 
izations and movements has been conducted in the United States despite the fact 
that student activism has a relatively long history. Research on the legal 
aspects of student dissent has received very little attention despite the growing 
number of court cases concerning student activism. A special issue of the Cali - 
fornia Law Review gives en overview of some of the current research available**/ 

One of the largest American student organizations la the U, S. National 
Student Association, While the NSA has not engaged in radical dlract action, it 
has been an active force on the campus for almost twenty years. Except for gener- j 
ally unavailable NSA publications, there has been no vesearch on the historical 
and political development of the NSA, The organization's sx>re recent history, t 
particularly its relationships with the Central Intelligence Agency, has received 
some attention. The original expose, which appeared in Ramoarta . provides some 
interesting historical in format ion8® and reports in Time and other publications also 
have background material on the international espeet of MSA's activities. «9 , 

A number of other, usually less dramatic, aspects of student activism and ,, < 
activity in the United States have gone virtually unreported. Religious organisa- 
tions like the Student Christian Movement, the YM-YVCA, and the Young Christian 
Students have been active in social action areas for a number of years. Motive 
magazine has given regular coverage to the development of religiously oriented 
student movements, and Clerence Shedd has written a history of the Student Christ- 
ian Movement in the United States. 90 Religious organizations, such as the United 
Ministries in Higher Education, have also sponsored research and publications con- 
cerning student activism and university problems. College groups of the Young 
Democrats and Young Republicans, while usually fairly lneitlva and reserved for 
ambitious law students interested in political careers, ere occasionally important 
for the broader student movement. The implications of the fraternity and sorority 
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' systems for campus activism have alsd' been ignored. It is natural that most of 
the analysis has been aimed at the more dramatic manifestations of student unrest, 

' but it is also important to devote attention to other aspects of student political 
activism. 

Conclusion 

It is clear from this rather cursory summary of research on student politi* 
cal activism in the United States that, while a beginning has been made, there is 
need for much more detailed and rigorous research in this area. Much of the 
material published to date is more journalistic and polemical than analytical. 

There are, of course, various problems involved in analyzing student activism. Not 
the least of these problems is the ephemeral nature of most student organizations, 
and particularly of their leaders, A student generation, after all, lasts perhaps 
four years, and unlike many of the developing countries, there is no tradition of 
the "permanent student" in the United States. Students are, in addition, notori- 
ously fickle politically. Issues which motivate student protest change from 
month to month, thus causing shifts in organizations and leadership. 

It is often difficult to know whot aspects of student activism are important 
to the campus community. At least some of the analysis of the current "new left" 
might have better been aimed at less dramatic but perhaps more representative 
aspects of the student community. While it is clear that all activism is a phen- 
omenon of a minority -- usually a very small minority -- of the student population, 
this does not make the activism any less important. Indeed, like the situation in 
many of the developing nations, American student activists may act as a conscience 
and voice for their generation, speaking for the majority of students who are sil- 
ent and seemingly apathetic. Student activism follows definite geographic and 
disciplinary lines -- there is more campus political consciousness at the larger, 
more prestigious, universities of the North and West than at institutions in the 
South, denominational colleges, and smaller state universities. Furthermore, a 
large proportion of the activists are concentrated in the social sciences and 
humanities. As a result of these ecological and disciplinary factors, the 
institutions and disciplines which have less activism have been virtually ignored 
fcy researchers -- and yet these institutions have occasionally flared up and are 
certainly of key importance to the university system as a whole. 

The study of student activism is clearly not a separate discipline, and as 
yet is not even a sub-field such as sociology of education or philosophy of sci- 
ence. It is, perhaps, a sub-sub field within the sociology of education although 
it is certainly true that many non-sociologists have been doing research on stu- 
dents, As a result of this rather anarchistic situation, there has been almost no 
coordination of research and it is difficult to locate relevant Information. Few 
efforts at providing bibliographical sources have been attempted and the wide 
range of publications in which articles on students appear makes it particularly 
difficult to locate materials easily. 

It seems clear that research in this field will continue and will improve 
both in quantity and quality. The study of student activism is not an esoteric 
subject for irrelevant academics, but is a matter of the utmost concern to uni- 
versity administrators, and perhaps in the long run for government officials. And 
as the universities continue to expand, to attract larger and more heterogeneous 
student populations, and become more important in American cultural arid politicfil 
life, student activism will become increasingly relevant. There is no guarantee 
that the kinds of activism which are evident in the mid-1960 T s will continue into 
the future. Indeed, the commitment of the student left to non-violence which 
characterized the early sixties seems to have become less strong as the Vietnam 
conflict and the crisis of the ghetto have intensified. And, of course, it is 
possible that the campus will revert to the quietude of the 1950*8 at some point. 
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For the present, and probably for the future as well, administrators and 
others will have to deal with student activism. It is hoped that university 
policy will be based on enlightened analysis and not simply on the balance of 
various internal and external pressures which seem to have characterized ouch 
academic decision making. Furthermore, the phenomenon of student political acti- 
vism may teach us something about broader trends in the American political system, 
and is certainly a key to understanding a new generation of intellectuals and 
activists. For these reasons, it is hoped that research on student activism wi 
continue and that constructive use will be made of the result of this researc , 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 



TOWARD A NEW PERSPECTIVE FOR FIELD RESEARCH IN SPEECH- COMMUNICATION 
(Supplement to Report of Workshop on Field Studies) 



Assumptions for Field Perspective in Speech-Communication 
Dennis Winters, Humboldt State College 



In the days since the SAA Summer Conference, I have had the opportunity to 
read an article by Christopher Jencks and David Riesman entitled "Where Graduate 
Schools Fail." The article comprehensively criticizes graduate education, finding 
fault with graduate school structure, graduate faculty and graduate students. The 
twinges of anger one feels attest to the accuracy of many of their comments and the 
feelings of sadness attest to one’s agreement with the authors’ sense of despair 
as to the possibility of correcting any aspect of the present state of affairs. 

I was reminded of the frustration of a young undergraduate student returning 
from her first exploratory field research in one of the countless quaint, but 
decaying rural California towns, when she remarked, "It might not have been so 
difficult had they followed a speech outline that I knewl" This student, like many 
of her less effusive elders, is encountering the widening gap between the compla- 
cent satisfaction of the theoretical Inbreeding in the university and the mystique 
of reality accorded to the so-called "nitty-gritty." 

While any attempt at a parsimonious evaluation of the total thrnrst and di- 
rection of the several sessions in Minneapolis would be both foolhardy and pre- 
mature, it did occur to me that the young woman’s remark was inherent in each of 
the session's endeavors; to wit: "What kind of outlines are we following in our 

research?" or the more disturbing, "What kinds of outlines are we teaching and, in 
graduate research, demanding?" 

Jencks and Riesman hit at the core of our concern for relevance by pointing 
to the fact that graduate students "can move directly from college through graduate 
school, doing their thesis on someone else's data, and can avoid almost all contact 
with nonacademic people,. Concerned with the acceptance of their results by their 
colleagues' apprehension regarding the "subjective" as opposed to the eminently 
more defensible ''objective" data, the authors claim modern graduate research to 
have reached a stage of rigid sterility. 

Within the context of this demand for relevance, scholars in all of the 
social sciences are experiencing almost unendurable frustration. Elliptical 
molecular models and desultory operational premises, the product of a tradition of 
careful thought aDd painstaking research, seem both trivial and inapplicable when 
the leader of a community- action group asks, "What can you do for me?" Adding to 
this frustration, the scholar must admit the uncertainty shared by all the social 
sciences regarding the most efficient and trustworthy methods of acquiring new, ' 1 
vitally relevant information regarding human behavior in or out of crisis. Ever, a ' 
cursory interdisciplinary field trip to the campus library— assuming the traveller’s 
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grasp of idiosyncratic jargon- -leaves one impressed with the overall endeavor bit 
doubtful as to the general applicability of the product # 

In this period of emphasis on the complexities of a dynamic and transactional 
outlook on communicative endeavor, few scholars dare to move from the theoretical 
models of the middle range to the lofty heights of the theorem. Complete statements 
concerning the most limited molecular area of human interaction, relating each 
statement to discriminate empirical fact, appear now to be a possibility restricted 
to scholars in the somewhat distant future. But the demand for relevance is 
today! In the face of social urgency and limited resource, sciences such ac 
anthropology, sociology and psychology are beginning to question (1) the immediate 
applicability and value of restricting research to operational levels which attempt 
to complete existing theoretical models, (2) the rigorous epistemological limita- 
tions exacted by present methodological stances, and (3) the assumptions tradition- 
ally relied upon for exacting interdisciplinary boundaries and investigatory 
focus. In addition, researchers are becoming increasingly aware that both tradi- 
tional design limitations and underlying assumptions of a given discipline oust 
not only be reshaped in terms of the urgent need for more, relevant information but 
also that both the design and the assumptions themselves must be reevaluated in 
terms of the peculiar exigencies of a rapidly changing, crisis-oriented society. 

In microcosm the group assigned to the section on "field study design" felt 
the same dizzying frustration experienced by social scientists at large. Questions 
regarding definitions of the kinds of field study and controversy over the 
priority of the several areas were anticipated and, to a large extent, answered. 

On the other hand, it was instructive and perhaps representative of similar dis- 
cussions among researchers throughout the world that the peculiar characteristics 
of field research design would necessarily throw the discussants into the ambi- 
guous area of delimiting basic assumptions of the speech-communication profession 
generally and of attempting to explicate the characteristic demands exacted upon 
the data-coliector in a modern technological society. While some discussion did 
ensue regarding the possibility of layir.g out basic assumptions of speech-communi- 
cation simultaneously acceptable to speech-communications scholars and feasible 
to the daily operations of the field researcher in any social situation, time 
limitations forced restriction of the discussion to the gross definitional stage 
and sorties into specific areas of potential research such as campus conflict, 
community relations, etc. Sensing the immediate importance of this source of 
ambiguity, it was suggested that a paper be written to be attached to the general 
recommendations of the committee. This paper was to explicate in the clearest 
possible form the model utilized in two exploratory studies done in Chicago during 
1967-68,3 The members of the audience urged strongly that, whenever possible, 
"academic jargon" be eschewed in favor of "simple language." Every effort has 
been made in this direction; however, for those scholars interested in pursuing 
the sources of the interdisciplinary rationale, selective bibliographic directions 
have been afforded. In the next paper Russell Jennings presents a general state- 
ment of difficulties potentially confronted in studies of communicative subject 
matter in urban areas and, by way of example, gives a brief account of an explor- 
atory field study carried out by the present writer and Jennings in Chicago during 
1967-68 in which this molar model was both developed and utilized in the field. 

Any model which purports to act as a guide to the field researcher in speech- 
communications must attempt to meet two criteria: (1) the model must be compre- 

hensively adaptive to both narrow and broad interpretations of the activities said 
to comprise symbolic interaction and (2) the model must be concrete enough to act 
as e resource for design direction in both planning and execution stages of 
information-gathering in highly fluid, relatively uncontrolled situations. 
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It is obvious at the outset that such a model will have, by necessity, inter- 
disciplinary origins. This should not shock any involved speech-conmunications 
scholar familiar with such theorizing as Kenneth Burke's analysis, Franklin 
Fearing' s psychological model, or Leon Festinger’s cognitive dissonance hypothesis; 
indeed, the results and the bibliographical suggestions in Conceptual Frontiers in 
Speech-Comm u nicat ion ; Repor t of the New Orleans Conference on Research and In - 
structlonal Development offer ample indication that crossing traditional method- 
ological and disciplinary- boundaries is common practice among the foremost 
scholars in the Speech Association of America. 

Predominantly, however, the evidence derives from middle range theorizing^ 
arising out of several areas of scholarly endeavor in the disciplines of speech- 
communication, social anthropology and social psychology. Beyond that, however, 
the basic thrust of the model will be recognized as deriving specifically from the 
symbolic interactionist school of George H. Mead, C H. Cooley, R. E, Park and 
from related scholars such as C. W. Mills and Kenneth Burke and, more recently, 
from modern spokesmen such as Hugh Duncan-* and Herbert Blumer. Overall direction 
and understanding of the field study, per ae, was derived from the experience of 
anthropologists such as Clyde and Florence KLuckhohn, M. Mead, H. Powdermaker,7 
end B. Malinowski® with further direction from field workers in sociology. As a 
supplement to the general recommendations of the committee, an outline of areas 
of potential concern in field studies along with selected bibliographical sug- 
gestions has been developed. 

FRAMEWORK OF ASSUMPTIONS FOR FIELD PERSPECTIVE IN SPEECH-COMMUNICATION 

1. That culture, the perspective that is shared by a given group, "consists 
of those conventional understandings manifest in act end artifact, that 
characterize societies"^ and arises out of interaction of human beings 
capable of utilizing symbolic behavior. 

2. Thut while this controlling perspective may be shared by cultures whose 
members have had little or no possibility of interaction, such uni- 
versality of the actual perspectives is usually fortuitous; 10 thus, 
the form of the cctauunication rather than the cont ent is the subject of 
investigation for the speech-communication theorist."” 

3. That since this perspective is uniquely restricted to persons actually 
e njoy ing the opportunity of interaction, the study of the forms of 
communicative behavior ia best derived from an understanding of both 
the perspective and the obsex’ved communication viewed as covert and 
overt parts of a single act. 11 

4. That since any given culture operates and functions as a whole with 
varying degrees of internal harmony and integration, 1 ** speech - 
cotrmunications can be understood only within the overall context and 
framework of the actual social and non-social objects of such symbolic 
activity in the life situation of persons being observed. 

5. That while research in speech- conmunicatlons should and by necessity 

will derive information regarding the "content" of the activities of 
a given ccnmmity (reaction to issues, attitudes toward questions of 
morality, historical anecdote) and matters pertinent to the fields of 
economics, religion, hiitory, etc,, these findings are considered 
peripheral except as they find relevance in describing the causes, 
factors and functions of symbolic events end the explication of the 
relations among them. 13 » , . 
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This general framework is suggestive of a more discriminate speech- 
communications model. This descriptive verbal model was developed from the gener- 
al frame,, ark 'above to apply to the study of corammity^iction groups. Thus, it 
focuses on the dynamics of purposeful group interaction out of which the individual 
and group perspectives arise. It emphasizes both the dynamically changing and 
residually static character of culture. Perspective in this model is seen as 
being "creatively reaffirmed from day to day in social interaction, "14 Knowledge 
of these "conventional understandings" allows the fully interacting individual to 
"define situations properly and thus, in sharing this common perspective, to 
predict the actions of others in his group," Perspective is learned in a given 
culture through interaction with its members and is seen as one phase of the 
total symbolic act, 15 This covert phase controls the social- symbolic action of 
Individuals in the group snd is subtly prescriptive as to socially accepted al- 
ternatives influencing both content and form of action in a finite number of 
broadly patterned social situations. 

Generally, the fundamental task of the field researcher in speech-communica- 
tions is to describe (1) the perspective that is active in (2) specific social 
situations (3) concurrent with the occurrence of specific symbolic acts in order 
(A) to develop a model incorporating all three of these areas, emphasizing the 
symbolic-activity central to the operations of the group. While the model should 
indicate cognizance of the characteristics peculiar to the group studied, general- 
ity being the objective of any science, the model should be potentially applicable 
on a cross-cultural plane, 

FRAMEWORK OF ASSUMPTIONS FOR SPBECH- COMMUNICATIONS IN INTEGRATED ACTION-GROUPS 

1. ' Individuals and groups both inherit and create patterns of soclatlon 

established (with variable operational success) to maintain satisfactory 
movement toward accepted goals. 16 

2. With regard to all those activities wherein certain individual actors 
attempt to Influence others to action through symbolic behavior, the 
former must take accurate account of the perspective in a Riven situa - 
tion in order to successfully manipulate the environment in c manner 
which promotes acceptance of the proposed act ion. 17 

3. The continued "taking account of the other" in an integrated group may 
potentially ba analyzed as a source of discovering the group’s defini- 
tion of various social actions and the situations in which they occur. 
This analysis suggests that study may proceed from the "acta and 
artifacts" of a group to its perspective. 

An actor (usually a leader of the inclusive system or subsystem) IQ begins 
his "striving behavior," l.e. , he begins the initial symbolic phases of his attempt 
to influence others to action. While the manipulative effort is greatly facili- 
tated If the relevant audience petceivee the disequilibrium and the proposed 
counteraction in a way conducive to acceptance of the objectives of the actor, 
generally, even the most favorable situation involves some alteration of per- 
spective (if only in terms of focus). In this latter case the leader must alter 
the perspective in terms of a specific target sat of aasumptlona --l.e. . a set 
of expectations potentially capable of triggering leader-selected actions in 
future attempts of the group to alter disequilibrium. Thus, the actor must "take 
account" of the audience perspective with respect to the disequilibrium , the 
AFX Si assumptions and the counteraction he plans to propose. 
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• Due to the necessity of the leader to "take account" of hie following, the 

resultant overt phase of the symbolic acts (making of speeches, Involvement i.' 

> conversations , tactile movements, established physical distances--all that G. H, 
Mead called a "significant gesture") when placed within the framework of carefully 
described situations and a statement of social and non-social objects enjoying 
cultural focus provides the researcher (or the "stranger" desiring a basis for 
successful striving) the opportunity to construct a profile of the perspective of 
the group being studied. 

Assuming the premises developed above, the model views covert group per- 
spective and overt group activity to be a matter of a single act of symbolic 
"striving" organically related to the products of integrated group action; further, 
that this organic connection offers the potential of successfully interpreting an. I 
predicting the future social acts of a given culture. In addition, the general 
framework of assumptions and the more specific premises developed for analysis 
of community-action groups leads quite clearly toward a model affording meaningful 
direction to the field researcher in the highly uncontrolled environment of the 
exploratory field study. 

While the Chicago and Cicero, Illinois studies were adapted to the relative- 
ly limited access we were allowed, future exploratory studies should attempt to 
develop meaningful categories of analysis beyond speeches. Other products of 
communication and certain relevant aspects of striving situations might be pro- 
ductive objects for research. It is in this area that the exploratory field study 
is most needed; we are desperately in need of cross-cultural categories which 
offer the potentiality of developing conceptual forms for more singularly 
parsimonious theoretical formulations. 

FIELD STUDY TECHNIQUES: A SELECTED OUTLINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following statement is both selective in terms of the areas mentioned 
and the bibliographical entrieo cited; however, in each reference one would also 
find directions and suggestions other than those implied by the categories, 

I. General Statements Relating to Field Research Design 

Bennett, John W. "The Study of Cultures: A Survey of Technique and 

Methodology in Field Work," American Sociological Review . XIII 
(December, 1948), 672-689, 

Carter, Roy E., Jr. "Field Research in Journalism: A Tentative 

Review and Appraisal." The Journal of Marketing . XXI (October, 1956), 
137-146, 

Glllin, John, "Methodological Problems in the Anthropological Study 
of Modern Culture." American Anthropologist . LI (July-September , 1949), 
392-395. 

Mead, Margaret. "More Comprehensive Field Methods." American Anthro - 
pologist . XXXV (1933), 1-15. 

Merton, R. K, "Selected Problems of Field Work in the Planned Community," 
Ametlcan S ociological Review . XII (1957), 304-312, 

Stouffer, Samuel A. "Some Observations of Study Design," American 
Journal of Sociology . LV (January, 1950), 355-361. 
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Problems Relating to Observation 
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Research." American Psychologist . IH <1948), 43-50. 

Ferraby, J, G, "Planning a Mass Observation Investigation." American 
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Anthropology . Edited by Sol Tax. Chicago: Aldlne Publishing Company, 
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Monographs . XLIII (1932). 
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American Journal Sociology . LX (January, 1955), 343-353. 

Problems Relat lng £& Interview and Opinion Research , 

A. Interview 

Cnapm,' Stuart P, "Some Problems in Field Interviews When Using the 
Control Group Technique in Studies in the Community." American Sociological 
Review . VIII (February, 1943), 63-68. 

Dohrenwend, Barbara John Coloobotos and Bruce P, Donrenwend. "Social 
Distance and Interviewer Effects." Public Opinion Quarterly . XXXII (196S), 
410-422. ’ 

Feldman, J. J., Herbert Hyman and C. W. Hart. "A Field Study of 
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Anthropology Today . Edited by A. L, Kroeber. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 
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Jencks and Riesman conclude their attack on the aterility of graduate 
research by extolling the tradition of anthropology for maintaining, despite 
the availability of second hand data, a regard for field work as "having 
educational value above and beyond the data collected," Can we loosen the bonds 
of methodological rigidity which make graduate research simply another examin- 
ation of the student's understanding of his thesis advisor's bias and still 
afford the rigor and direction necessary to produce meaningful results of 
generality and relevsnce? Perhaps the answer to this question will be afforded 
to the social sciences by those graduate advisors who, in the face of the out- 
rage of their colleagues, free their graduates to do exploratory field work. 
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As discussed by Dennis Vinters in his treatise on the methodological consid- 
erations of the field study, the ultimate test of field techniques is their capa- 
city to produce valid and reliable data that can be meaningfully interpreted when 
applied to a particular model. Ideally, the overriding consideration must be for 
the researcher to create a design that is appropriate to the peculiar exigencies 
of a problem and situation being examined i& situ , as well as the demands of the 
assumptions and model being applied. This, of course, is not always possible since 
in many studies of this nature, only a general problem is identifiable initially 
and further "in depth" in situ investigation is needed before either the scope of 
the situation or the peculiar characteristics of the problem can be delineated 
adequately. As is periodically the case in field studies relating to problems 
and/or situations in their incipient stages of emergence, a model must be created 
as a contingency of the exploratory operations since no appropriate models are 
available to explain adequately the interrelationships encountered. Thus, many 
field researchers must embark on their investigation with only a general focus on 
a problem , armed with only general assumptions that require refining, and an 
acknowledged naivete regarding both the situational demands as well as the tech- 
niques and procedures needed to facilitate the examination. The field situation, 
per se, forces the researcher to negotiate a transaction between what is scienti- 
fically necessary and what is sltuatlonally possible. 

t 

In the case of investigating contemporary social-political action,! e.g„, 
civil rights confrontation, a major portion of the exploratory research, by 
necessity, must be conducted in the action field. To attempt to extricate the 
participants and interactions from their functional setting is to deny, or at least 
Ignore, the Impact of societal-environmental factors that, to no extent, determine 
the particular role definitions of the participants and the characteristics of the 
interaction. The ba&lc dictum applied here is that "men live,. .in immediate acts 
of experience, "2 and any "examination of 'live-man' must... be in the context of 
those acts of experience. "3 

Pragmatically, most contemporary organised social-political action takes 
place in a context of criticality. Since vested Interests and established tradi- 
tions frequently are the object of such actlou, questions of organisational 
integrity and individual security become paramount considerations for members of 
established groups. Likewise, most organised collective efforts emerge in 
response to either past or anticipated actions within a very limited temporal 
scope thereby precluding the availability of extensive documentation for "in depth" 
familiarisation with a group's historical operations. Further, the membership of 
such groups is usually composed of individuals attempting to counteract their own 
sense of alienation as well as their own desires for Instrumental involvement in 
Issues that critically affect their own perceived existence by conjoining in 
organised groups that hold the potential for beneficial decisive consequences. 
Finally, since the integrity of the group becomes imperative for the realisation 
of its consensually defined goals and operations, groups engaged in social-politi- 
cal action become objects as well as sources of counteractivity. This means they 
are frequently canght in the dllesna of confronting without the legal power to 
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' do so, while having legitimated sources of influence that frequently emerge in 
the realm of the extra-legal, and in some extreme cases, the illegal. Thus, the 
' functional field within which research of social-political action must be under- 
taken, is a maze of interrelationships that operate on both an lntra- and inter- 
organizational basis and that are only fragaentarily documented. 

As a case in point, two exploratory field studies were conducted in metro- 
politan Chicago during 1967-1968^ in which an effort was made to describe the 
functional relevancy of public addresa in attempting to ameliorate tensions created 
by racial division. Prior to moving into the situational field, 5 a preliminary 
survey of available informational sources was made in an effort to identify both 
the significant participants in the racial confrontation as well as the Important 
historical events which might serve to delineate the temporal-spatial field within 
which the study was to be conducted. After making initial surveys through news- 
papers and interviews with significant organizational leaders--themeelves dis- 
covered-through the mass medla--two target groups were selected for concentrated 
examination; those being a white backlash group situated in Cicero, Illinois 
and a Black economic self-help group in South Chicago. 7 These particular groups 
were selected on the basis that (1) they were dealing directly with the issue of 
racial integration In the urban environment; (2) their respective memberships were 
sufficiently crystallized to permit the application of the methodology subsequently 
constructed concomitantly in the tension area itself; (3) both groups were poten- 
tially accessible to the investigators, while other groups were restrictive in 
their cooperativeness; and (4) the target groups had compiled a continual file of 
sound recordings and related materials pertaining to their meetings, conferences, 
and transactions to which the investigators could gain access. 

During the initial phase of the research, the physical environment was 
explored in an effort to gain some understanding of the manner in which the 
community was situated and to locate the sites of specific events that had preci- 
pitated subsequent actions Instrumental in the emergence and functions of the 
groups. Likewise, specific lndlvlduals--newspaper and television reporters, clergy, 
leaders of similar organizations, both cooperative and antagonistic, community 
leaders, and municipal employees who were Involved directly with the racial issue 
in both sltuai.lons--were interviewed. The interviews were semi-structured with 
only a limited number of key questions being pursued, but each response was 
Immediately evaluated by the interviewers and further questions were formulated to 
explore all possible relevant facets of the interviewee's responses. In some 
instances, it was possible to tape record the interview as it was being co ducted, 
but in the majority the interviewer was forced to rely on his own methods of 
immediate note-taking and post-interview reconstruction for a complete record of 
the interaction. In either condition, the researcher always filed a complete 
impresslonallstlc report of what had transpired and his impressions of the Inter- 
view transaction. In many instances, overt and covert reactions of the interviewee 
during the interviews provided valuable cues for the researcher in pursuing and 
interpreting both events and held attitudes, Throughout this phase, however, both 
researchers were constantly aware of the tentativeness of the interactions and 
made every effort to take full advantage of what proved to be many times the only 
opportunity for direct interaction with thes* individuals. 

An important factor to be noted is that in many cases antagonists of the 
target groups were interviewed, but that once instrumental contact was made with 
the target groups, no further transactions could take place with the antagonists, 
This rule was scrupulously observed since most social-political action groups 
depend heavily on elaborate intelligence networks covering even the most remote 
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aspects of the situational environment and detected interaction with an "enemy/' 
no matter what the reason, was to preclude any further cooperation with the target 
group. 



Finally, constant efforts were focused on conotructing a mosaic description 
from the diversity of available Information that would constitute a composite 
impression of the situation within which tho target group was central. This opera- 
tion allowed assessment of those sectors that had been Inadvertantly handled in a 
manner, thereby permitting the acquisition of additional Information to Insure a 
constancy of coverage as well as to allow analysis of those respective character- 
istics of the extra-organizational situation that might account for its peculiari- 
ties, Operating from an assumed position of nearly "total situational ignorance" 
made this rule particularly Important since it necessitated a thorough examination 
of all facets in which nothing was assumed or taken tor granted, 

■» 

Interaction on the situational field periphery, however, was not the total 
operational responsibility of the researchers here. Coincidentally, the researchers 
also were constructing a social model from existing theory that provided a basis 
for explaining and defining v.,at was being observed. Thus, at the terminus of this 
phase, the assumptions and social model as well as the contextual field had been 
delineated in preparation for interaction with the target groups, and it was now 
possible to determine the most productive logistic procedures for engaging with 
each group in its respective situational field, 

Since the principal goal of this project was to exsmlne the functional rele- 
vancy of public address operating in a crisis situation, procedural operations were 
focused on gathering all available recordings of speeches presented by leaders of 
the target groups and supplementary materials--clrculars , pamphlets, and inter- 
vlews--that would permit the construction of the situational definition as held by 
the target groups. The held situational definition^ was deemed central to this 
examination since it was the fundamental element in discovering what the groups 
take for granted sltuatlonally as well as the manner in which they organized and 
perceived the situation, 9 

Procedurally, contact with principal personnel in the groups was made by an 
intermediary, who was a trusted member of the groups and would vouch for the legi- 
timacy of the researchers, as well as by formal letter to the leaders briefly 
explaining the nature of the project and requesting a meeting at their convenience. 
Although response to those overtures was not Immediate, direct contact was facili- 
tated within a reasonable duration. Immediately prior to these interviews, the 
researcher attended one or more of the public meetings held by the groups in order 
to gain some Insight into how the groups opanly functioned and to provide some 
immediate informational base for the first meeting with a leader. 

During the initial meeting with the leaders, the project and the research 
significance of the particular group was explained; the request for access to *he 
tape recorded speeches, printed materials, and organizational files was extended 
and the researcher's willingness to transcribe the recordings, to assist in ob- 
taining information daslred by the leader, and to provide any reasonable services 
to the group, was offered as a contribution. Only a tentative agreement was 
reached, however, since it was necessary to acquire a "security clearance" by the 
organization before full agreement could be consummated. Since both groups were * 
instrumental forces sltuatlonally, and each was overtly retaliated against period- 
ically for their respective programs, they were essentially closed groups- -groups 
to which access could be gained only by "trustworthy" individuals who could con- 
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tribute to their operations. Adequate contribution by the researched was deter- 
mined fully by what the researchers could do, that the group couldn't afford to do, 
either financially, politically, or sometimes legally. In this Instance, payment 
was In the form of transcribing recorded tapes, providing gratis copies of those 
transcriptions, periodic library research, Intra-organlzatlonal analysis, special 
types of Informant tasks, and direct financial donations. The Inclusive basis of 
the Interactions between the group and the research project, however, was strictly 
utilitarian In nature, and rested, in the majority, on the researchers for Its 
maintenance. 

Although the Instrumental relationships between the researchers and the 
target groups operated for only five or six months, efforts were made to Insure that 
the materials gathered covered all Issues confronted by the groups during the en- 
tire time period designated In the project. Thus, a large amount of material was 
collected, some of which was not directly usable but which provided Important 
additional Impressions relating to the Interpretation of pertinent data. 

The prodedural tasks demanded by these studies Involved (1) surveying the 
nearly non-existent demographic and ecological materials relating to the general 
community In which the groups functioned; (2) surveying all available mass media 
sources for reports of each group's historical operations as well as to gain some 
insight Into the general dimensions of the problem field and to acquire potential 
’■leads v ; (3) undertaking frequent Interviews with selected Individuals considered 
to be instrumentally related to the groups and their operations; and (A) developing 
an analytic technique which, when applied to the public communication of the lead- 
ers, would yield thematic propositions upon which could be constructed a core 
definition of their respective situation, as well as provide a perspectlval defin- 
ition of the transact lonally mediated role of each leader as he attempted to 
relate his group to the situational demands and contingencies. The "closedness" 
of the groups, the virtual absence of demographic and ecological data, and the 
unreliability of mass media reports, forced the researchers to rely principally 
upon the recorded speeches, discussions, conferences, and interviews as primary, 
directly observed data, while the mass media materials and available statistical 
data were treated only as supplementary- for the elaboration of already well- 
founded data derived from the primary sources. The principal application of mass 
media materials, however, was to provide a description of the general historical 
social-political context In which these groups could be inserted for Interpretation. 
The mass media sources were surveyed covering April, 1966, through May, 1968, 
Recorded speeches were used covering from January, 1967, through May, 1968, Ho 
pertinent demographic or ecological materials were found to encompass this period. 

Once the primary data were collected, a method ot analysis developed jointly 
by Winters and Jennings permitted the extraction of the following propositional 
themes upon which the situational definition would be based. 

The analysis was composed of five theme categories and procedurally Involved 
four steps t Step 1--An analysis was made of the speeches of the selected leaders 
to discover their Identification of the situational crisis, Themes were distin- 
guished by their frequency In the speeches. In this context, disequilibrium was 
defined as the social structure concretely opposing the group he represented. 

Step 2--A thematic analysis of the leader's speeches concerning the appropriate 
counteraction was developed. In this context, the counteraction was defined as 
the explicit calls-to-actlon made by the leader to confront the opposing social 
structure. Step 3--A thematic analysis was made of the speeches to determine the 
leader-perceived predispositions which, If internallred by the target audience, 
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would develop an efficient response to the counteraction. This is the target 
assumptive theme . Step 4— An analysis of the speeches was conducted to determine 
the resident and coping assumptive sets. The coping assumptive set was composed 
of those themes the leader utilized to facilitate the internalization of the 
situational target assumptive set. The assumptions on the part of the audience, 
which occasioned the repetition of these coping themes, were then interpreted to 
define the resident assumptive set . 

Concerned Citizens for Cicero and Berwyn*® Operation Breadbasket^! 

Disequilibrium Theme > , 



Forced racial integration relates to 
the establishment of racial integration 
through the application of severe 
social-political pressures by Institu- 
tional force, 

(1) Forced integration into 
Cicero and Berwyn will result in the 
destruction of the comnunity as it 
now exists; (2) the Integration 
efforts are being forced by individuals 
and Interests from outside the commun- 
ity who are not acting in the best 
interests of Cicero and Berwyn; snd (3) 
those elements promoting forced racial 
integration are attempting to violate 
the civil rights of the citizenry. 



The cause of the slum environment is 
attributed to the exploitation of 
capital earnings and leadership 
potential by an industrial complex 
singularly motivated toward accumu- 
lation of capital based- on an ethic 
of self-interest promoted by corpor- 
ate-controlled legislation available 
only to those with a capital power . 
base, and protected by a military 
establishment who responds to the 
bureaucracy only as a corporate 
structure can afford. 



Counteraction Themes 



(1) By the application of restrictive 
sanctions in the form of withholding 
money, withdrawing children from 
parochial schools, and by boycotting, 
the churches can be persuaded to with- 
draw their support from the forced 
integration programs in Cicero and 
Berwyn; and (2) by instituting measures 
of assertive action in the form of 
sending letters to politicians and 
clergymen, involvement in community 
projects sponsored by the C.C.C.B,, 
and membership in the C.C.C.B,, the 
individual can express his demand* 
against the forced integration of 
Cicero and Berwyn, 



(1) Consumer boycotts are to be 
carried out against ghetto retail 
stores who discriminate in Negro 
employment, services, and products; 
and (2) Negro management, owners of 
services, and producers will cooper- 
ate in an attempt to develop a 
capital power base. 



T 
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Target Assumptive Set Themes 



(l)' Freedom and rights are earned by 
each individual in a community and can- 
not be granted by an "outside" institu- 
tion; (2) people deserving of trust and 
support, who best serve the interests 
of the community, are those who have 
invested concretely in the comaunity; 
and (3) social power exists in a 
collective sense of community action 
possessed by those people invested 
in the community. 



(1) Black people must develop a 
sense of block consciousness; and 

(2) black people willing to invest 
in their black brothers can free 
themselves and black people; and 

( 3 ) in a capitalistic -society, 
capital, not influence, is the base 
for negotiation; and ( 4 ) power for 
the black man in American capitalism 
lies in his position as a consumer. 



Resident Assumptive Set Themes 



(l) The churches and those organizations 
affiliated with them should not be 
opposed because of their moral, economic, 
and social power; and (2) the church 
continually functions for the ultimate 
best interests of its membership and 
the community in which it exists; and 
(3) if one opposes a priest or minister, 
he is opposing his church, both in 
principle and in fact; and (4) the 
sense of community, as found in 
Cicero and Berwyn, can be safeguarded 
through internal control; , and (5) the 
Negro has the right, to live wherever 
he wishes only- if the law permits him 
to do so. 



(1) All Americans share equally as 
recipients of the concern by the 
American government for the individ- 
ual and collective welfare irrespec- 
tive of race, color or creed; and 

(2) Negroes are inferior since, 
historically, they have demonstrated 
their natural inability to compete 
economically with white people; and 

(3) since both white and black 
share the same Bible in a Christian 
nation with its attendant moral 
structure, and if the power structure 
is made aware of our suffering or 

if verbal access to members of the 
power structure is gained, signifi- 
cant change can occur; and ( 4 ) 
since Negroes are incapable of 
controlling significant means of 
production, the best avenue for •’ 
social status lies in consumption 
of materials valued by white people; 
and (5) Negroes are inherently 
inferior to white people but a 
measure of success can be gained by 
material acquisition gained through 
exploiting individuals over whom 
has been gained. 
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Coping Themes 



(l) There is no organization or 
institution too great or powerful to 
fight if the cause is Just; (2) the 
churches, directly or indirectly, are 
no longer functioning in behalf of their 
members or in the best interests of 
the community; ( 3 ) to oppose the people 
who administer institutions is not to be 
in opposition to the institution itself- - 
only to be in opposition to the people 
who administer it; (4) "outside" 
organizations are subverting the sense 
of community as found in Cicero and 
Berwyn; and ( 5 ) the Negro has the 
right to live in a comnunlty only if 
he is acceptable to the conanunity, and 
not because the law permits him to do so. 



(l) America’s capitalistic system 
operates entirely in self-interest 
with the welfare of people without 
capital a matter of secondary im- 
portance; and (2) America's cap- 
italistic system has placed black 
people outside of the power structure 
by cutting off the supply of 
capital necessary for collective 
or individual improvement; and 
(3) America's capitalistic system, 
by its necessary dependence on 
capital as motivation, renders 
moral persuasion and personal 
concession impotent as means of 
improvement and redress; and (4) 
the American capitalistic system 
destroys the potentiality of power 
based on a sense of community by 
imposition of a value system which, 
in effect, creates a state of 
economic dependence and, thus, 
social "unfreedom"; and ( 5 ) 
whiteness is not a worthwhile 
goal for black people; whiteness 
represents a value system which 
is basically sick. 



Once the themes were extracted, a situational definition was constructed that 
reflected the principal concepts being promoted within the speeches and refined 
commensurate with information derived from the secondary sources. Thus, the 
situational definitions emerged as the product of each group's perception of the 
respective situations as well as their respective role involvements in each 
situational context. 



It must be emphasized that this project was only exploratory and that the 
methods and procedures demand further examination in a variety of situations. 
Consideration must be given to the development of techniques that permit access 
to totally closed groups, e.g. extra- legal as well as groups engaged in predomi- 
nantly illegal actions. The possible application of the computer and data proc- 
essing procedures when dealing with field study data must be explored. Likewise, 
consideration must be given to the use of artifacts as possible primary sources of 
information relating to the interactions of action groups. Finally, university 
and college curricula must be significantly modified to accommodate the body of 
knowledge relating to contemporary social-political theory and techniques appro- 
priate to the performance of field research as a viable approach to the study of 
communication in the modern society. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Studies in social-political action is intended here to mean the examin- 

ation of social function ac observed in political behavior. Thus, studies of 
this nature are aimed at conclusions relating to social theory. For an explana- 
tion, see R, W. Jennings, ”A Community-Action Group's Definition of Urban Tension: 
A Situational Analysis of Public Address in Cicero, Illinois, in 1967-1968," 
unpublished Ph,D, dissertation, Southern Illinois University, 1968 ; and D. E. 
Winters, "A Community- Action Group's Definition of Urban Tension: A Situational 

Analysis of Public Address in Chicago, Illinois, in 1967-1968," unpublished Ph.D, 
dissertation, Southern Illinois University, 1968, 

2. C, Wright Mills, "Situated Actions and Vocabulary of Motive," 

American Sociological Review . December, 1940. 

3. Ibid, 

4. Jennings, also Winters. . 

i ’ ■ ' • 

5. Situation is defined here as referring to a particular interact field 

within which relevant self-other patterns arise as dynamic relationships in 
response to interpersonal tension. (F, Fearing, "Toward a Psychological Theory 
ofc Human Communication," in Interpersonal Communication: Surveys and Studies, 

edited by D. C, Barnlund /Boston: Hought on-Mi fflin Co., 19687, 32-34.) It is 

also "a unique constellation of events and processes which is unduplicable when 
once passed." (Gardner Murphy, ed. , Studies in Leadership /Few York: Harper 
and Bros., 1950/, 37. ) 

6. This was the Concerned Citizens fbr Cicero and Berwyn, led by John 
Pellegrini, and one of the white backlash, anti-integration citizen's action 
groups in the Chicago area. 

.'-'7. This was Operation Breadbasket, led by Rev. Jesse Jackson, and is a 
black economic self-help organization sponsored by the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, 

8, Situation definition rdfers to the system of expected "other" responses 
aroused in a given personality by a given situation, (L.S, Cottrell, Jr., "The 
Analysis of Situational Fields in Social Psychology," in Barnlund, 3o7)« 

9. As explained by Etzioni, "if people define situations as real, whether 
•or not they are, their behavior will be altered (not determined, but affected 

by the interpretation) and, "we do not suggest, however, that a person's defini- 
tion of the situation is totally unrelated to the reality of the situation." 
(Amatai Etzioni, the Active Society /Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 19687, 28.) 

10. Jennings. .f - f 

11. Winters. 
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The "Natural Experiment" as a Research Methodology 
for the Study of Speech-Communication 

Keith R. Sanders and Thomas J. Pace 
Southern Illinois University 



The romance between the empirical scholar in Speech-Communication and the 
laboratory experiment is beginning to show signs of strain. The results of 
overcommitment to a single research approach are now beginning to be recognized 
by the field. Several prominent empirical scholars apparently believe that the 
laboratory experiment can make but one kind of contribution and that various types 
of field research may hold considerable promise for the immediate future of 
Speech-Communication. 3 - 

This is not to say that empirical scholars in the field have lost all faith 
in the laboratory experiment, for most of them will continue to use it as their 
primary mode of data collection. In general terms, experimental laboratory 
research is superior to field research when it comes to testing rather specific 
relationships between variables of extant communication theory. The laboratory 
experiment is capable of making careful distinctions and of studying very discrete 
variables. It can produce studies with high internal validity, but must sacrifice 
some external validity due to the "artificial" conditions under which it is 
conducted. 

On the other hand, field research is somewhat more capable of generating 
new theories and models and of discovering new variables relevant to existing 
theories and models. Variables discovered in the laboratory must be tested in 
a field environment in order to determine their strength when competing with a 
host of other naturally occurring phenomena. However, the field researcher sac- 
rifices some internal validity for additional external validity. Because of the 
naturalistic setting in which field research is conducted, researchers cannot 
control or manipulate all known sources of variance. Consequently, accurate c«.u.*al 
inferences are more difficult in the field than in the laboratory, and yet, it is 
the natural setting which gives the results considerably more generalizability. 

This paper represents an attempt to define and to provide an example of a 
type of field research which has the potential of retaining considerable internal 
validity while taking full advantage of the general! zability inherent in research 
conducted in natural settings. This mode of research has been called the "natural 
experiment . " 

In the Report of Workshop F: Field Studies, " the "natural experiment" was 

defined as a study in which the researcher specifies in advance the variables he 
wishes to observe, states hypotheses concerning the relationships among these 
variables, and, without manipulation, measures their interaction in a natural 
setting. This definition is an attempt to differentiate the "natural experiment" 



The authors wish to express their thanks to Douglas Bock for his contribution 
to the planning and execution of the research discussed here, to Joe Stearns for 
his aid in the collection of data, to Theodore Clevenger, Jr. for his contribution 
to the development of the measuring instrument, to Paul Eggers, the 1$6Q Texas 
Republican gubernatorial c'andidate, for allowing us to study his campaign, and to 
the Office of Research and Projects at Southern Illinois University for its sup- 
port of this project. 



4 from the laboratory experiment and the field experiment in terms of the amount of 
control the experimentalist exercises, over the major variables in the study. In 
the "natural experiment" there is an independent variable (or variables) and a 
dependent variable (or variables). The indepet dent variable is not manipulated 
by the researcher but is, as it were, subject to "manipulation" by the forces 
operative in the natural setting. The dependttt variable is, conceptually, much 
the same as it is in the laboratory experiment. It is the effect in the assumed 
cause-effect sequence and is operationally defined and measured,* 

This definition is also designed to differentiate the "natural experiment" 
from the field study which usually does not involve strict predefinition of 
variables, hypothesis testing, and the use of quantitative techniques of data 
collection. 

In September of 1968, we began a series of "natural experiments" in- 
volving the public oral communication of the Republican candidate for Governor in 
Texas, Paul Eggers. From early September until the election in November, at least 
one member of a three-man research team traveled with the candidate and his staff. 
The principal purpose of our research was to determine the impact of the candi- 
date's public speaking on his image. All of Mr. Eggers* public -oral communication 
during the. period under study was recorded on audio tape. . The study included 
several independent "subject" variables such as sex, political party affiliation, 
presidential preference, age, and prior exposure to the candidate. We were 
interested, among other things, in the extent to which "subject" variables such ; 
as these interact with message content to produce changes in candidate image. 

A nine- scale semantic differential was developed especially for the study and was 
used as the measure of the dependent variable, candidate image. 

The subjects for the study were chosen from nineteen audiences before whom 
the candidate spoke. These audiences were reasonably representative of the groups 
to whom the candidate spoke during the final, crucial six weeks of the campaign. 

We utilized the classic pretest-posttest design, the audience taking a pretest 
Just prior to the candidate's being introduced and a posttcst at the end of the 
question and answer period. 

The remainder of this paper discusses some of the problems of involvement, 
measurement, design and methodology encountered in the planning and execution of 
the study. These difficulties do not appear to be unique to our experience in 
Texas, nor to the empirical study of political speaking in general. Similar 
difficulties would be likely to appear in one form or another in most attempts 
to apply experimental techniques to the study of natur ally occurring phenomena. 

Since one of the researchers knew the candidate personally, this allowed 
us to propose the study to him, explain what it would entail and show how the 
research and the researchers could aid the campaign while collecting data which 
would be of value to Speech-Communication. After discussions with the candidate 
and various influential members of his staff, it was decided that the research 
team would travel with the campaign staff at the campaign's expense. In return. 



*In the "natural experiment" there may or may not be a formal comparison 1 
between treatment and non- treatment groups , The method precludes foimal 
comparisons in the strict sense of experimental vs. control group. Imaginative 
design can, however, build in a type of control group which will aid the researcher 
in drawing valid causal inferences. 
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we agreed to report occasionally our impressions of the data we were collecting 
and to utilize our background in oral communication to help the. candidate prepare 
his speeches. 

This agreement reached with the candidate and his staff illustrates our 
dilemma. In order to gain access to the data we had to compromise, in one sense, 
the value of the data. In order to obtain sufficient support and cooperation 
from the candidate and the staff it was necessary for us to become involved with 
the process we were studying and, perhaps, to influence that process. There was 
no middle ground. We either went to Texas on the terms specified and did this 
study, and a related one involving the reportage of the candidate's speeches by 
the Texas press, or we remained in the protective cloister of the university 
campus. Our decision was to do the research, lending our expertise to the 
candidate, taking every precaution possible to keep our involvement with the 
campaign from contaminating our results. 

We knew that the bias of involvement could flow in two directions. We could 
he influenced by the process and the man we were studying to the point that it 
would be difficult to interpret objectively our data. On the other hand, the bias 
of our involvement could flow in the direction of the candidate . Our advice could 
affect his speechmaking and, consequently, the outcome of our research. That 
this would happen to one degree or another was predetermined by the nature of 
the agreement we had reached with the candidate and his staff. In a sense, we 
had agreed to be a contaminating variable in our own study. 

How did we attempt to deal with this dilemma? The problem of being influ- 
enced by the man we were studying was relatively easy to solve. We decided to 
develop, in advance of our arrival in Texas, a definition of the variables we 
were going to study, the general direction of our research, a few key hypotheses, 
a valid and unobtrusive measuring device, and the general pattern of the design 
and procedures that would be used in each data - gathering session. We also 
specified in advance the statistical methods to be used in the analysis of the 
data. In other words, we attempted to develop research machinery which would be 
set in motion upon our arrival and would continue to function regardless of our 
involvement with the business of the campaign. 

Bias flowing from the researchers in the direction of the man and the events 
being studied was a much more difficult matter. There is, in fact, no entirely 
satisfactory solution to this problem. As Rosenthal^ has demonstrated, even the 
most carefully controlled laboratory experiment may be contaminated by experi- 
menter bias. So, let us admit at the outset that our presence did, we feel, have 
some impact on the candidate and his speeches. In this admission, have we de.- 
stroyed any scholarly value that our extensive study might have? We think not. 

It is not unusual for candidates to hire advisors to travel with them for the 
purpose of advising them on their speaking. In practically every major state or 
national campaign, someone, either officially or unofficially, aids the candidate 
in the preparation of his speeches and gives him feedback on his oral performances. 

The need for speech writers and advisors was particularly apparent in the 
Eggers* campaign. No one claimed, least of all the candidate, that he was an 
accomplished public speaker. Most of his oral communication experience had been 
in courts of law, and in small groups. Thus, if the research team had not pro- 
vided some help along these lines someone else would have. The presence of speech 
writers and advisors wa3 not, per se, a major contaminate. 
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But what about the agreement we had made to report occasionally our research 
findings to the candidate end his staff? Could not this information influence the 
natural order of the process we were studying? Indeed, it could, and to some 
extent it probably did. However, the extent to which we reported on our day- by- 
day findings was sharply limited by the speed with which the campaign moved and by 
our inability to do sophisticated statistical analysis of the data while traveling. 
Only our most general impressions of the data were communicated during the conduct 
of the study. 

ft 1 * ' * 

However, the impact of researcher bias on the study is one of the least v 
important reasons why our results are limited in their generalizability. There 
were many characteristics of the Eggers campaign which made it unique and which 
had some effect on the candidate's public speaking. For example, before his cam- 
paign was launched, Mr. Eggers had no public image. He had never before run for 
public office and yet he was seeking the highest office in one of our largest 
states. Moreover, the campaign was conducted during a year in which there was a 
hotly contested presidential race in Texas. This competitiveness, in our judg- 
ment, reduced the effectiveness of some of Mr. Eggers' speeches. This list of 
characteristics unique to the Eggers campaign could be extended indefinitely, 
just as could a similar list for any campaign we might have studied in 1968 or • * 1 
any other year! If the Candidate's speechmaking was in any way influenced by 
the few instfmce s during the campaign in which we gave him general impressions of 
our data, it was a miniscule influence compared to the other unique forces which 
were operative. The results' of our study cannot be generalized to all such cam- 
paigns for reasons quite apart from the effects of "experimenter bias." Neither 
can the results of the best laboratory experiment be generalized to l similar 
real life" situations. Some take the position that the best laboratory experi- 
ment can never be validly generalized to any similar "real life" situation . 3 Our 
claim is more modest. In spite of the limitations on the general applicability . 
of our results in the Texas study, they remain more generalizable than would be 
the results of a comparable study conducted in the laboratory. The independent 
variables were forced to compete with a host of other variables such as selective 
exposure, selective perception, selective recall, and normal social interaction. 
Experiments conducted in natural settings are inherently more generalizable to 
other natural settings than are studies conducted in the laboratory. 

The point to this rather lengthy discussion of experimenter- induced bias is 
that the presence of researchers must be taken into account in the assessment of 
all research, both laboratory and field. Gone is the day when empirical scholars 
can blithely assume that they are passive receptacles and transmitters of know- 
ledge. We^ would not, however, wish to give the impression that the "natural 
experiment" is uniquely, or inherently vulnerable to this difficulty. In fact, 
one can conceive "natural experiments" wherein there ne>ed be no contact between 
the major participants in the event being studied and the researchers. In future 
studies of the speaking of political candidates necessitating interaction between 
the researchers and the candidate, experimenter bias could be built into the study 
as an independent variable. Careful notes could be taken on the nature and extent 
of the involvement between the researchers and the candidate. Ex post l 1 veto 
analysis of the data might reyeal the extent to which "experimenter bias”* had -v- ' 
influenced the data. .. . . . ■■ • 

■ . ■ r * ‘ 1 

Another problem we encountered was. the need to create a valid measuring - ;i 
device which would also be as unobtrusive as possible. The inability of the 
researcher to control and manipulate the variables under observation in no way 
affects the need for valid measurement. In fact, it could be argued that the 
development of a measurement device for a "nature! experiment" is even more 
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difficult than for a laboratory experiment. In a "natural experiment," one 
cannot choose his subjects. Although he may be able to make some predictions about 
his subjects, the researcher accepts vhoovtJV- comes to the event under study. 

Thus, his instrument must be very robust, accommodating a diversity of individuals.’ 
Since all subjects cannot be assumed to be as literate as the college sophomores 
usually utilized in laboratory experiments, the instructions for the use of the 
instrument must be brief and clear. We reminded ourselves often during our 
study of the Texas gubernatorial candidate that he was staging the campaign in 
order to win the office and not solely for the benefit of our research. Speaking 
events were important to his candidacy and could not be seriously interrupted by 
our data- gathering activities. (Given "captive" or "bought" subjects for his 
research, the laboratory experimentalist sometimes fails to recognize the extent 
to which his data gathering is resented or is at least regarded as an inconveni- 
ence by his subjeots. ) Even if it had been possible to disturb the continuity 
of these events, obtrusively imposing ourselves and our measuring instruments on 
the natural order of events, it would have reduced the value of our research. 

One goes into the field so 'that he can study events in their natural environment. 

He should, therefore, keep his interference to a minimum. 

In an attempt to create both a valid and an unobtrusive measuring device, 
we began in April of 1968 a process of development. Mr. Eggers came to the SIU 
campus where we made a series of video tapes of his speeches and of his oral 
behavior in an interview setting. We then played these tapes to groups of stu- 
dents asking them to make open-ended comments on their impressions of Eggers. 

From these interviews we developed a 45 scale Semantic differential which we used 
as a pretest and posttest on four additional groups of graduate and undergraduate 
students who viewed and/or heard Eggers speak. From these 45 scales we selected 
10 scales which we took to Texas and pretested on a Texas audience. After this 
series of pretesting procedures, we had a nine- scale differential which was, in 
our Judgment, robust enough to measure changes in Eggers* image for the popula- 
tion which he appeared to be concentrating on during the campaign, i.e., the 
fairly well educated middle and upper middle class Texan. 



Another difficulty we encountered was the problem of the non- respondent. 
The experimentalist in the laboratory is confronted with a similar problem 
when he must rely upon volunteer subjects. Bnpirical evidence, and common 
sense, suggest - that college students who volunteer for experiments, even under 
mild duress, are different in some important ways from the student population 
in general. 4 They may, for example, be more highly motivated and more Intelli- 
gent. The "natural" experimentalist faces a somewhat similar problem, arising 
from a different circumstance. 



Since all of the subjects for a "natural experiment" are self- selected, they 
are all volunteers. In the case of the Texas study, all subjects included them- 
selves in the study by being present at one of Eggers* speeches. Again, one 
suspects, people who come to hear candidates speak are different from the general 
population in that they may be more politically aware, better informed generally, 
etc. This is not as much of a problem for the "natural" experimentalist, as it 
is for the laboratory experimentalist because the "natural" experimentalist defines 
his population parameters in a manner which takes the natural selectivity of his 
subjects into account. In fact, one of the reasons for doing a "natural experi- 
ment" is so that one can study subjects who are drawn into a natural event, such 
as the speech of a political candidate. The natural experimenter does not need to 
generalize beyond his volunteer subjects because their "yolunteerness" is an 
important part of his study — a natural occurrence. This is not the case for the 



laboratory experimentalist who is studying volunteer subjects in ar. attempt to 
learn something about other populations. In this case, the "volunteemess" of 
his subjects is contrived for the purposes of the study. 

The volunteer subjects of the natural experiment are, however, a mixed 
blessing. Subjects who come to a "real event, " such as a political speech, rather 
than to a "pseudo event, " such as a communication experiment, have expectations 
which do not include the presence of researchers and measurement devices. Thus, 
if the researcher does not exercise great care, a further self-selection process 
will occur during the event under study. Some subjects will cooperate with the 
researchers by providing the desired information and others will not. If a 
sub.l antial number of those who are chosen as subjects will not faithfully 
participate in the study, the external validity of the study has been reduced. 

In the Texas project we were not fully prepared to deal with this problem. 
Having most of our research experience in the laboratory where a high percentage 
of subjects "cooperate, " we did not anticipate the relatively large percentage 
of non-respondents which we encountered in the first audience from which we 
gathered data. We reduced this percentage by a clarification of the instructions 
for completing the semantic differential. At very best, however, we were still 
missing data from approximately 2Qff> of our subjects. 

Due to the speed at which the campaign entourage moved and our own late 
recognition of the significance of this problem, we were unable to study 
systematically the non- respondents. However, preliminary analysis of the 
fragmentary uata produced by some subjects and brief interviews with some non- 
respondents suggest that, in spite of our best efforts, some did not understand 
the instructions and that others were less friendly to the candidate than were 
the respondents. The results of the semantic differential pretest of the candi- 
date's image is probably somewhat inflated and, perhaps, so are the posttest 
results. 

The point to be made here, however, is this problem need not be a problem— 
or at least not a very significant one. If one works out measurement devices 
which inspire little or no hostility to the concept or person studied, caref ully 
pretests his instructions along with his measurement devices, and assumes the 
proper role in the data-gathering sessions, he can minimize the number of non- 
respondents, With relatively few non-respondents, it is less difficult to 
determine their characteristics and, therefore, to determine the extent to which 
they affect the generaliz ability of the study. 

Another decision which had to be made prior to our first encounter with our 
subjects concerned the role we would assume during data-gathering sessions. We 
knew that we should adopt a defensible role which could be briefly communicated 
to our subjects and maintained throughout the entire project. Switching our role 
from one data-gathering session to another would have an undesirable impact on 
the data. We considered two alternatives. 

One of us could simply go to the microphone prior to Mr. Rggers' speech, 
indicating that we're from the Center for Communications Research, Southern 
Illinois University, explaining that we're studying the speechmaking of the 
candidate, and ask for cooperation. We favored this approach because not only 
was it candid, but it also gave us control of the exact language used to intro- 
duce the research to the subjects. It also had the virtue of allowing the 
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subjects to respond on the semantic differential to an "objective" group function- 
ing independently of the political contest. This we thought might produce more 
candid responses from the subjects. 

However, when we talked this matter over with members of the campaign staff 
and others, we were told that this role might be resented by some members of the 
audiences we were going to study. Some of our subjects, we were told, might won- 
der why we were in Texas studying a candidate for governor while there was a 
similar race being run in Illinois. Others thought that the presence of a "yankee" 
research team on the campaign trail in Texas might be resented by some of our sub- 
jects as well as hy some local Republican politicians. (If this notion seems a 
little ridiculous, it should be remembered that one of the sub rosa issues in the 
campaign was the fact that Mr. Eggers was not a native Texan. He had been born In 
Indiana, but had spent all of his adult life in the state of Texas. ) Finally, 
there was some fear, more on the part of the researchers than the campaign Btaff, 
that by being candid and, therefore conspicuous, we would be asked more questions 
about our project, and might, via the press, be used against the candidate. We 
could envision an opposition newspaper getting hold of the study and blowing our 
presence all out of proportion. 

The other alternative we considered was to have one of the members of the 
campaign staff introduce the project as though it were being conducted by the 
campaign, and call tor cooperation on that basis. We rejected this notion because 
it was less candid than we wished to be and because it would involve giving an 
important aspect of our data-gathering function to an already overworked campaign 
staff. 

The role we finally adopted was characteristic of many of the other deci- 
sions we made during the conduct of research. It was a compromise between the 
ideal, from our research point of view, and the dictates of political reality. 

We decided to avoid undue attention to our presence by the mention of our in- 
stitutional affiliation. We further decided to solicit the aid of the person who 
was to introduce the candidate to his group. We would explain very briefly 
the project and ask him to read a prepared passage from a card which would alert 
the audience and call for their cooperation. The message on the card simply said: 

You have been given a questionnaire concerning Paul Eggers. 

I would like to ask you to give full cooperation to this 
special project. Please fill out the questionnaire both 
before and after Paul Eggers speaks. When the meeting is 
over. Just leave the completed questionnaire at your seat. 

Thank you very much. 

The same person was to remind the audience to complete the posttest part 
of the questionnaire after the candidate’s speech. 

This role, we thought, had the advantage of being direct. It avoided, 
as far as possible, the raising of potentially embarrassing political questions, 
and had the important advantage of utilizing the credibility of some influential 
member of the audience as the person making the request for cooperation. However, 
on at least one of these counts, it did not work out quite as well as we had »■ 
planned. The persons who agreed to perform this task sometimes forgot to call for 
the completion of the posttest. Thus, we lost some posttest data that we might 
have gained via another approach. 
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In this paper we have attempted to define an alternative to the laboratory 
experiment in Speech-Communication. We have contended that the "natural 
experiment" holds considerable promise because it has the potential of retaining 
some of the internal validity of the laboratory experiment while taking advantage 
of the external validity gained by research conducted in a natural setting. We 
have not claimed that our application of the method in the study of political 
communication in Texas is a model to be emulated. It is rather a lesson from 
which to learn. Nor have we contended that the "natural experiment" ought to 
replace the laboratory experiment. Although alike in many respects, the two 
methods are essentially different, and they can make different, complementary 
contributions to the future development of Speech-Conmunicatioh. 
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General Works 



Ahmaan, Mathen, ed. The New Negro . Indiana: Fldes Publishers, 1961. Text 

includes a collection of essays dealing with the general topic of Negro protest. 
The most valuable section, however, i8 the transcript of a T.V. symposium 
broadcast in New York in 1961. Participants included, Janes Boldwin, L. Hans- 
berry, Langston Hughes, and other lesser known Negro figures. Topic: "The 

Negro In American Culture." 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science . Vol. 357 

(January, 1965 ). Aside from the excellent introduction by Arnold Rose, "The 
American Negro Problem in the Context of Social Change," the book is valuable 
for the following essays: John A. Moreell, "The NAACP and I to Strategy"; 

Whitney M, Young, Jr., "The Urban League and Its Strategy"; Leslie W. Dunbar, 
"The Southern Regional Council"; Marvin Rich, "CORE and Its Strategy"; and a 
concluding essay by Jamet H. Lave, "The Changing Character of the Negro 
Protest." 

Barbour, Floyd B., ed. The Bl ack Power Revolt . Boston: Porter Sargent Publisher, 

I968. Author has collected speeches and essays to support the idea that black 
power has long been a part of Negro history. He defines black power as the 
Negroes' struggle for definition and liberation. Although he has a section on 
the early spokesmen, i.e., Washington, Du Bois, and Garvey, the most valuable 
part of the book is Part II where he Includes speeches and writings by the 
following men: Stokely Carmichael, LeRoi Jones, Floyd McKissick, Adam Clayton 

Powell, Malcolm X, and several lesser figures. Barbour also Includes a much 
needed bibliography of periodicals that contain discussions of black power. 

Berdolph, Richard. The Negro Vanguard . New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 

1959* Text contains a lengthy essay based on the author's personal interviews 
with 130 "Negro leaders"— in particular the old-guard leaders such as Randolph, 
Young, King, and Powell. 

Bennett, Lerone, Jr. Before the Mayflower : A History of the Negro in America . 

Chicago: Johnson Publishing .Company, Tnc . ,“*19557 A general' history of the 

black American. The author dwells on the history of the early period up to 
reconstruction. He includes a well-written chapter "From Booker T. Washington 
to Martin Luther King, Jr." Yolume also contains a chronology of significant 
dates in Afro-American history. Oood bibliography. 

Bennett, Lerone, Jr. Confrontation : Black and White . Chicago: Johnson Pub- 

lishing Company, Inc., I965. Author Interprets civil rights movement, He also 
Includes a large section on King end a lengthy discussion of sit-ins, freedom 
rides and marches, and other forms of protest. Extensive bibliography. 

Brink, Vi Hi am J. and Louis Harris. Black and Whits . New York: Simon and 

Schuster, 1967* This book is based on a comparison of the 1963 and 1 966 
Newsweek poll of racisl attitudes in the United States. There are many tables 
andi statistics. The book is more valuable for the data presented than for the 
analysis, which tends to be superficial, (Note: In July, 1969* Newsweek 

published another study of racial attitudes as a follow-up to these earlier 
polls. ) 
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Broderick, Francis L. and August Meier, eds. Negro Protest Thought In the 20th 
Century . Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc.", 1965 . excellent 

source book. The volume contains writings or speeches by the following Negro 
spokesmen: Washington, IXi Bois, Garvey, Randolph, Hughes, Marshall, Wilkins, 

Young, King, Rustin, as well as a debate between Malcolm X and James Fanner. 

Brotz, Howard, ed. Negro Social and Political Thought 1850-1920 . New York: 

Basic Books, Inc,, 1957. A good documentary history of Negro movements— 
particular emphasis on early period America. The last half of the book deals 
with Washington, IXi Bois, and Garvey. 

Clark, Kenneth B. The N egro Protest . Boston: The Beacon Press, 1963 . Clark 

relates his interview with James Baldwin on May 24, 1963 — the same day as 
Baldwin's well-publicized meeting with Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 
Clark also relates his interviews with Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Clayton, Edward T. The Negro Politician: His Success and Failure. Chicago: 

Johnson Publishing Company, - 1^64. Author discusses the shortcomings of the 
Negro politician from reconstruction to current times. He devotes a greet 
deal of analysis to Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 

Cruse, Harold, The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual . New York: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc,, 19&7. An excellent history of the Negro intelligentsia. 
Cruse examines the Negro Intellectuals as a class— a class lie feels ;is 
functionally impoverished because it Jacks continuity with its cultural, 
creative, and ideological antecedents.'' ie spends much time examining the 
clash between nationalism and integration. He provides a good deal of infor- 
mation about the Harlem Rennaisance. 

Daniel, Bradford. Black , White , and Grey . New York: Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1964. 

The author has collected material ?rom 21 leading spokesmen in both camps 
regarding the race question. He provides a brief biographical sketch before 
each text. Included in the volume are the following texts: Roy Wilkins, 

"What the American Negro Wants"; Orval Faubus, "Address to the Illinois Press 
Association"; Ross R. Barnett, "Address to the Harvard Law School"; George 
Wallace, "Inaugural Address"; and, James Baldwin, "Disturbers of the Peace: 

An Interview," 

Davis, John P., ed. The American Negro Reference Book . Ehglevood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall7 inc. , l$ 6 o, J i virtual yr Rho 'e Who" in the Negro 
community. The book is a collection of articles by 22 scholars of Negro 
cultural, political, and social history, A good general reference book. 

No bibliography tut extensive footnotes. 

^ x>n ^ Editors, The White Problem In America . Chicago: Johnson Publishing 

Company, Inc,, 1966. A collection of reprints from a special issue of Ebony : 
Whitney Young, Jr., "The High Cost of Discrimination"; Martin Luther King, 

Jr., "The Un-Christian Christian"; and James Baldwin, "Uhnamable Objects, 
Unspeakable Crimes." Also several lesser*known writers. 

Bnbree, Edwin R. 1 3 Against the Odds. New York: The Viking Press, 1945. 

Volume contains biographicaT sketches of 13 "successful" Negro leaders. 

Author includes sketch of Du Bois as well as one on A. Philip Randolph. 
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Fishel, Leslie H., Jr. and Benjamin Quarles. The Negro American: A Docume ntary 
History . Illinois: Scott Foresman and Company/ 1967. A vaiuabYe collection 

.of basic documents in Afro-American history. Contains essays, speech texts, 
and court decisions related to the Negroes' struggle for equal rights. 

Grant, Joanne, Black Protest . New York: Fawcett World Library, 1968. Excellent 

source book. The author has compiled a significant sample of black rhetoric 
related to the major civil rights issues from 1916 to 1968. Aside from docu- 
ments related to court cases, sit-ins, freedom rides and marches, the author 
includes many texts of documents and speeches prepared by black leaders: 

W.E.B. IXi Bois, "Close Ranks"; Booker T. Washington, "Atlanta Address"; 

Marcus Garvey, "The Philosophy of Garveyism"; Langston Hughes, "The Formation 
of the NAACP"; A, Philip Randolph, "The March on Washington"; Martin Luther 
King, Jr., "Nonviolence and the Mohtgomery Boycott"; James Farmer, "The New 
Jacobins and Full Emancipation"; Roy Wilkins, "Voting Rights Act of 1965"; 
Stokely Carmichael, "Black Power"; Bayard Rustin, "Black Power and Coalition 
Politics"; and, Malcolm X, "At the Audubon," 

Hill, Roy. Rhetoric of Racial Revolt . Denver: Golden Bell Press, 1964. 

A useful anthology for the" study of black rhetoric. • He includes speech texts 
by the following orators: Washington, Gsrvty, Randolph, Hughes, Malcolm X, 

Elijah Muhammad, Baldwin, King, Marshall, and other lesser- known figures. 

Isaacs, Harold R. The New World of Negro Americans . New York: The John Day 
Company, 1963. A basic history of the Negro- American . The book is usefbti for 
its chapter on Garvey, "Back to Africa." 

Katz, William Loren. Eyewitn ess: The Negro In American History, New York: 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 195?. AHbasTc^i story of the Negro in America. 
Text begins with the opening of the New World and the slave trade. Volume 
contains texts of speeches by Washington, Du Bois, Garvey, Malcolm X, Langston 
Hughes, King, Ikrnche, and others, 

Killian, Levis and Charles Grlgg, Racial Crisis in America: Leadership In C risis 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentfce-Hall, Tnc., i£64. A general overview 

of the Negro's social and economic status. Book contains a useful section on 
the changing leadership smong Negro protest leaders in the South, The con- 
cluding chapter deals with "Tokenism- -Too Little, Too Late." Many references 
to NAACP, CORE, and Muslims. 

Lewis, Antony and The New York Times . Portrait of a Decade . New York: Random 

House, 1964. Concise history the civil rigKts movement between the Supreme 
Court decisions of 1954 and 1964. A good, clear chronology of events. 

Lincoln, C. Eric. Sounds cf the Struggle : Persons end Perspectives In Civil 

Rights . New YorxT William Morrow and Co., Inc., 1967. oreat deal - oT 
emphasis on Black Muslim movement. Chapter on Malcolm X as well as an 
interesting section on the Negro image and stereotype. Author explores 
the role of the Southern Negro preacher and discusses the problem of Negro 
identity. 

Logan, Rayford, ed. What the Negro Wants . Chapel Hill: The University of North ' 

Carolina Press, 1944" , An early collection of essays by several prominent 
Negro spokesmen. * Editor includes a brief biographical sketch about each 
contributor. Those included in the volume: IX: Bois, Wilkins, Randolph, 

H\’she8, and other lesser figures. The volume gives a good sample of the 
rhetoric of Negro leadership during the Second World War. 
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Lomax, Louis. The Negro Revolt . New York: Harper and Row, 19^7 . A Journalistic 

account of the major groups^ leaders, and events of the civil rights movement. 

A section on the historical background of the civil rights movement. The book 
provides good discussion of the events of the 1950's and early I960 1 s. Iomax 1 
discusses the conflict between the old-line Urban League and NAACP, and the 
new militant movement composed of CORE and SNCC, 

Marx, Gary T. Protest and Prejudice ; A Stu dy of belief In The Black Conmunity . 

New York: Harper and Row, 1957. VoTumG contains a foreword by Bayard Rustin. 

Study attempts to reflect the black community's attitude toward various black 
leaders and movements, as well as their perception of the black’s role in 
politics, education, etc. The book contains several correlation studies re- 
flecting the psychological make-up of militants. Volume also contains a chap- 
ter on the psychology of black religion. 

Meier, August and Elliot M. Rudwlck. From Plantation to Ghetto . New York: Hill 

and Wang, 1966. Good interpretative' history . Authors briefly discuss the roles 
of the National Urban League, NAACP, SNCC, and CORE- -foe using on the relation- 
ship between these groups. Volume contains a good annotated bibliography. 

Miller, Abie. The Negro and the Great Society . New York: Vintage Press, 1965* 

Author discusses the economics of the Afro-American in historical terns. 

Author includes a survey of the Negro economy from reconstruction through the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Murphy, Raymond and Howard Elingson. Problems and Prospectives of the Negro 
Movement . Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1955. A good 

source book. Contains material by the following men: Whitney Young, Jr., 

"Should there be ’Compensation' for Negroes?"; E. U. Essien-Udom, "The 
Appeals and Challenges of the Black Nationalist Movement"; Martin Oppenheimer, 
"The Civil Rights Movement in American History"; and Bayard Rustin, "From 
Protest to Politics: The Future of the Civil Rights Movement." 

Nolaw, William A. Comnunlsm v. The Negro . Chicago: Henry Regneiy Company, 1951- 

Author discusses the strategies used by the American Conmunlst Party to win 
support of American Negro organizations. Particular emphasis is given to the 
conmunlst influence from 1919 to early 1950's. 

Parson, Talcott and Kenneth B. Clark. The Negro American . Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1966. An edited coIIecTIon^oTessays by prominent Negro 
historians and social scientists. Good section on identity by Lee Rainwater, 
"Crucible of Identity." Also contains an article by Erie H. Brickson, "The 
Concept of Identity in Race Relations." Also, an excellent summary of the 
history of several Negro organizations by Kenneth B. Clerk and an essay by 
Whitney Young, Jr., "Who has the Revolution or Thoughts on the Second Recon- 
struction." 

Rose, Arnold M., ed. Assuring Freedom to the Free . Detroit: Wayne State 

University Press, 19&» A general background of the Afro-American's history. 
Qood section on "Social Movements Asiong American Negroes." This section con- 
tains an essay by Whitney Young on "Civil Rights Action and the Urban League, " 
as well as an essay by C. Eric Lincoln on "The Black Muslims as a Protest 
Movement . " 

Sllberman, Charles E. Crisis in Black and White . New York: Vintage Books, 1964. 

Good chepter on "The Problem of Identity." too bibliography. 
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Thonssen, Lester. R epresentative American Speeches . New York: The H. W. Wilson 

Company (published yearly} T* The following volumes contain texts of speeches 
by black speokers: 

Vol. 39 , No. 5 ( 1967 )— Edward W. Brooke and Whitney M. Young, Jr. 

Vol, 38 , No. 4 (I 966 )— Edward W. Brooke 
Vol. 36 , No. 4 (1964)— Roy Wilkins 
Vol, 26, No. 3 ( 1954 )— Thurgood Marshall 
Vol. 22, No. 3 (I 950 ) — Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 

Quarles, Benjamin. The Negro in the Making of America . New York: Collier Books. 

1964, A good, inexpensive paperback history of the Afro-American. 

Warren, Robert Penn, Who Speaks for the Negro ? New York: Random House, 1965* 

Excellent source. Warren writes a narrative account of his personal interviews 
with many black leaders. His questions are probing and revealing. His inter- 
views include: Charles Evers, Powell, Wilkins, Young, Forman, Farmer, King, 

Rustin, Malcolm X, Baldwin, and Stokely Carmichael. 

Waskow, Arthur I. From Race-Riot to Sit-In 1919-1960 . Garden City, New York, 
1966 . A paperback history of tKe Afro-American' s struggle for civil rights. 
Waskow focuses on several of the major civil rights riots and studies them 
in detail. He also examines the strategies of sit-ins, freedom rides, and 
marches. Good bibliography, 

Ve 8 tin, Alan E., ed. Freedom Now{ The Civil Rights Struggle in America . 

An anthology of documents, Interviews, and essays prepared by leading black 
spokesmen. It includes works ty James Baldwin, King, Lomax, Wilkins, Young, 
Farmer, Forman, Malcolm X, A. Philip Randolph and Bayard Rustin. 

Wish, Harvey. The Negro Since Bnanclpation . New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Lie. 
Volume contains a brief introduction outlining the role of Negro men and 
organizations after the reconstruction period. It contains biographical 
sketches end speeches or eesaye by the following men: Douglass, Washington, 

IXi Bois, Bunche, Ellison, King, Randolph, Baldwin, Hughes, and Elijah -Muhanmed. 



Selected Readings i Black Orator s and Movements 

I. Booker T, Washington 

Brlgance, William Norwood, ed, A History and Criticism of American Public Address . 
Vol, I. New York: Russell and ku88eil7 i 960 . Volume contains Karl' Wallace r s 

study of Washington's rhetoric. 

Cox, Oliver C. "Leadership of Booker T. Washington." Social Forces, Oc- 
tober, 1951/ pp. 91-7. Author attempts to describe and assess* Washington's 
leadership within the context of the social forces operating during his era. 
Well- documented . 

Hawkins, Hugh, ed, Booker T. Washington and His Critics : The Problem of Negro 
Leadership , Boston: D,$, Heath and Co., I 962 , Text! contains several essays 

that approach Washington's leadership from several perspectives. This paper- 
back is & part of the Heath aeries on Problems of American Institutions, 
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Meier, August. Negro Thought in America, 1880-1915. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan Press, i$$3> • - / . 

" ■> 

. "Booker T. Washington and the Negro Press." Journal of Negro 

History. XXXVIII (January, 1953), 67-90. Article indicates that Washington 
achieved control of press hy a variety of methods. Article details Washing- 
ton's support of the Colored American Magazine ; 

» "Negro Class Structure and Ideology in the Age of Booker T. 

Washington," Phylon. (Fall, 1962), 258-66. 

■ "Toward a Reinterpretation of Booker T. Washington." Journal of 

Negro Histor y. XXIII (May, 1967), 220-27. 

Riley, B, F, The Life and Times of Booker T, Washington. New York: Fleming H, 

Revell Co., 19i£ 

Scott, Ehmett J, and Lyman Beecher Stowe. Booker T, Washington ; Builder of a 
Civilization . . Carden City, .New York: Doubleday, Page' end Co., 1916. 

Thombrough, Hama L. "More Light on Booker T. Washington and the New York Age ." 
Journal of Negro History. XLIII (January, 1958), $-50. 

Walden, Daniel, "The Contemporary Opposition to the Political Ideals of Booker . 
T. Washington." Journal of Negro History, XLV (January, i960), 103-116. 

Article df scusses the Vaehington-bu Bois dispute as well as the reaction of 
the Negro press and other Negro leaders to the Washington Machine. 

Washington, Booker T, The Future of the American Negro, Boston: Small, Maynard 

and Co., 1902. — ~7 B — 

edltlon8 t j * & Slavery . (Available in numerous paperback 

Washington, E, D», ed. Selec ted Speeches of Booker T. Washington, Carden City, 
New York : Doubleday, 1932. — — — — 

Also see the following sources listed in "General Works" for material on 
Washington: Lerone Bennett, Jr,, Before the Mayflower : A History of the 

Negro in America : Broderick and Meier; toward Brotzj "Joanne (Trent; Tioy Hill; 

Willi oa L. Katz; and Harvey Wish. 



II. W.E.B. Bols 

Aptheker, Herbert, "Di Bois on Douglass," Journal of Negro History, XLIV. 
(October, 1964), 26*1-66. A complete text of a speech cy Du Bois on March 9, 
1895 et Wilberforce University--a memorial address pralolng Frederick Douglass. 

Broderick, Francis. W.E.B. IXi Bois , Negro Leader in a Time of Crisis. Palo Alto: 
Stanford University Press, ^sophisticate^ study" o7~ Du Pols during the 

early period of his life- -particular emphasis is given to his role In the 
Niagara Movement, the Talented Tenth, the NAACP, and his role as editor Of the 
Crisis . Ocod bibliography. 
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Chaffee, Mary L. "W.E.B. Du Bois' Concept of the Racial Problem in the United 
StateB." . Journal of Negro History, XLI (July, 1956), 241-59, A contrast 
between IXi Bois* long-range philosophy of education and Washington's short- 
range plan. Article discusses Du Bois as a protest leader. Well-documented. 

Du Bois, W.E.B, Autobiography , n.p. : International Publishers, 1968. A massive 
and impressive volume that provides valuable insights into the Niagara Movement, 
the NAACP, as well as the Du Bois-Washington dispute. This autogiography deals 
with the latter part of IXi Bois' life and is perhaps the most comprehensive 
work on Du Bois. 

» "Behold the Land. " New Masses. January 14, 1947, pp. 18-20. 

Article contains a text of en address delivered at the meeting of Southern 
Negro Youth held in 1946 at Columbia, South Carolina. 

« "The Economic Aspects of Racial Frojudice." Editorial Review. 

May, 1910, pp. 488-93. Text of an address to the New York City Republican 
Club, March 5, 1910. 

« "Education and Work." Howard University Bulletin. IX (January, 
1933 J. 17-20, Text of commencement address delivered at Howard University on 
June 6, 1931. 

. . . « "Jacob and Esau." Talladegan, November, 1944, pp. 1-6. Text 

of comnencement address at Talladegan College on June 5, 1944. 

« The Soul of Black Folks. New York: Fawcett Publications, Inc., 

1953. This brief volume contains ixr Bois' Indictment of Booker T. Washington's 
educational philosophy. 

. "The American Negro in My Time." Masses and Mainstream, March, 

1956, PP. l-9.v • __ 

. "Negroes and the Crisis of Capitalism in the U.S." Monthly 

Review, April. 1953, pp. 478 - 85 . 

. "Whither Now and Why?" Quarterly Review of Higher Education . 

Among Negroes, XXVIII (July, i960), 135- 4l. Text of adcLress before the 
Association of Social Science Teachers, Charlotte, South Carolina, April 1-2, 
I960. . 

The 01ft of Black Folk: The Negroes in the Making of America. 

Boston: The Stratford Co., 1^24. * 

. The Negro . Henry Holt and Company, 1915. 

Rogers, Ben F. "Willi cm E. B. IXi Bois, Marcus Oarvey, and Pan-Africanism." 

Journal of Negro History. XL (January, 1955), 154-66. Article attempts to 
explain why (Sarvey’s Pan-Africanism was more successful than Du Sols'. 

Rudvick, Eliot, W.E.B, IXi Bois : A Study in Minority Group Leadership . 

Philadelphia: “l/niveralty of! Pennsylvania frees, 1966. 
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. "Du Pole v, Garveyj Race Propagandist at 'Jar." Journal of Negro 

Education, XXYIII (Fall, 1959). An analysts of the propaganda war waged” 
between the Crisis and the Negro World- -the presses of the NAACP and the UNIA. 
Wei 1- document ed . 

. "The Niagara Movement." Journal of Negro History, XLII (July, 

1957 ), 177-200, Article discusses the rise of the Niagara Tfo vement- -what it 
attempted and why it failed. A good, concise and well- documented history of 
the movement, 

"W.E.B, Du Bois: In His Role of Crisis Editor." Jo urnal of 

Negro History , XLII (July, 1958), 214 -4l. Author examines Du Pols* editorial 
policy as well as his relationship with the NAACP directors. 

Also see the following sources listed in "General Works’’ for material on IXi Bois: 

Broderick and Meier, Howard Brotz, Edwin R. Bnbree, Joanne Grant, William L, Katz, 

Rayford W. Logan, and Harvey Wish. 



III . Marcus Garvey 

Aron, Brigit. "The Garvey Movement: Shadow and Substance." Phylon (4th Quarter, 

1947), 337-43. Article sketches history of Garveyism and suggests that there 
are contemporary organizations that are direct descendants of the UNIA. 

Brisbane, Robert H, "Some New Light on the Garvey Movement." Journal of Negro 
History, XXXVI (January, 1951), 53-62. Good capsule summary of Garveyism-- 
nothing "new, " however, in his interpretation as he simply restates material 
found in either Cronon or Garvey, 

Cronon, Edmund D. Black Moses : The Story of Marcus Garvey and the UNIA . Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. A well-written history of Garvey's 

black nationalist movement of the 1920's. Book examines both the positive and 
negative aspects of Garveyism. The bibliography indicates some of the extant 
speeches of Garvey. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. "Garvey: A Mass Leader." Nation, August 18, 1926, 

pp. 147-48. 

Garvey, Mrs. Amy Jacques, Garvey and Qarveyism . Jamaica, W,I«, 1926. This book 
is, as one would suspect, biased In favor of Garvey. It is nonetheless valu- 
able in studying Garvey's rhetoric. It contains several speech texts* 

. ed. The Philo sophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey . 

New York: Atheneum, 1969. Steeliest source W>k-- contains several' sVeech 
texts as well as good bit of Garvey personal papers. 

Orr, Joan E, Marcus Garv ey: Rhetoric of Black Nationalism. Unpublished M.A, 

thesis, University of 1 wegon, August, 1<566. A veil-written Burkeian analysis 
of Garvey's rhetoric. Contains a text of Garvey's speech, "fiapire of Ethiopia," 
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Simmons, Charles Willie. "The Negro Intellectual's Criticism of Garveyism. 1 ' 

The Negro Hist ory Bulletin . XXV (November, 1961), 33-37. Article examines 
the attitude of 'Negro intellectuals during Garvey's time, demonstrating that 
the popularly held belief that intellectuals scoffed at Garvey is incorrect. 

Starling, Lathan, Sr. and Donald Franklin, "The Life and Work of Marcus Garvey*" 
The Negro History Bulletin. XXVI (October, 1962), 36-38. 

Also see the following sources listed in "General Works" for material on Garvey: 
Broderick and Meier, Howard Brotz, Joanne Grant, Roy Hill, Harold Isaacs, 

William L, Katz. 



IV. Black Muslims 



Edwards, H, "Black Muslims and Negro Christian Family Relations." Journal of 
Marriage and Family. XXX (November, 1968), 604-11, 

Essien-Udom, E, U. Black Nationalism — A Search for Identity in America . Chicago: 
The University of Chicago tress, 1962. ' A 'basic history ofThe Muslims which 
serves as a good supplement to Lincoln's work. Essien-Udom gives more details 
of Muslim ritual and dogma than does Lincoln. 

Hatchett, John F. "The Moslem Influence Among American Negroes," Journal of 
Human Relations. X (Sumner, 1962), 373-82. 

Hentoff, Nat. "Elijah in the Wilderness." Reporter, August 4, i960, pp. 37-40. 

Lave, James E. "A Contemporary Revitalization Movement in American Race Rela- 
tions: The Black Muslims." Social Forces, March, 1964, pp. 315-23. Article 
suggests that Muslims are emerging from the same kind of acculturated pressures 
as the peyote cult of American Indian tribes. 

Lincoln, C. Eric, The Black Muslims in America . Boston: Beacon Press, 1961. 

A well-written sociological study of the Black Muslims, It contains a chapter 
on the historical antecedents of the Muslims. Well-documented. 

- - ♦ "The Black Muslims in New England. " New Baglan ier, June, 1962, 

pp 1 10* 11+ # 



» "Extremist Attitudes in the Black Muslim Movement." New South . 
January, 1963* pp. 3-10+ , Article provides many examples of extremist ideas 
among Muslims and describes such attitudes as "part of the psychological para- 
phernalia which nurtures and sustains the movement..." 

Xxxsax, Louis E. When the Word is Given . New York: Signet Books, 1963. A 

history of the Mrsllms with particular emphasis on its leaders- -Elijah 
Muhanmaa surd Malcolm X. The volume contains several texts of speeches by 
Malcolm X, 

Meier, August. "Ihe Black ttaslims: Racism in Reverse?" Liberation, April, 1967* 

PP. 9-13. 
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Morsell, John A. "The Meaning of Black Nationalism," The Crisis, February, 1962, 
pp. 69-77 • NAACP Journalist outlines the appeals of the Black Muslim movement 
and suggests counter strategies to be used by the NAACP. 

Murdy, Ralph G. "Islam Incarcerated. 1 American Journal of Corre ction, XXIII 
(January- February, 1961), 18-21. “ 

Oliver, Revilo P. "The Black Muslims. 1 ^ American Opinion, January, 1963, PP* 23-39 

Parenti, Michael, "The Black Muslims: From Revolution to Institution," Social 
Research. XXXI (Summer, 1964), 175-94. 

Samuels, Gertrude.' "Feud Within the Black Muslims." .New York Times Magazine , 
March 22, 1964, Article discusses Malcolm X’s split with the' Muslims. 

Shack, William S. "Black Muslims: A Nativist Religious Movement Among Negro 

Americans." Race. November, 1961, pp. 57-67. 

Sherwin, Mark, The Extremists. New York: St. Martins, 1963. Volume contains 

a chapter on Muslims, '‘Only Black is Right," pp. 190-212. 

Whyte, Abbie. "Christian Elements in Negro American Muslim Religious Beliefs." 
Phylon, XXIV (Winter, 1964), 382-88. 

Worthy, William, "The Nation of Islam: Impact and Prospects." Midstream, 

Spring, 1962, pp. 26-33. 

Yaker, Henry M. "Tho Black Muslims in the Correctional Institution."' Welfare" 
Reporter. October, 1962, pp, 158-85. 

Also see the following sources listed in "General Works" for material on Black 

Muslims; hiirphy and ELingson, and Arnold M. Rose. (Rose's volume contains an 

essay by C, Eric Lincoln, "The Black Muslims as a Protest Movement.") 



V. Black Nationalism (General Overview of Black National a in U.S. History 
Prior to Garveyism, ) 

Bell, H, H. "Negro Nationalism: A Factor in Emigration Projects I858-I861." 
Journal of Negro History (January, 1962), 42-53, 

« "Negro Emigration Movements, 1849-1859: A Phase of Negro National- 
isffl." Phylon (June, 1959), 132-42. 

Bittle, William Elmer. The Longest Way Home : Chief Alfred C. Sam's Back-to- 

Africa Movement . Detroit: Wayne State University iPress, T9^".' ' Veil-written 
history of a back-to-Africa movement that occurred prior to Garveyism. 

Bittle, William E. end Gilbert Oeia "Alfred Charles Sea and an African Return: 

A Case Study in Negro Despair." Phylon (June, 1962), 178-94. 

Boyd, W, D. "James Redpath and American Negro Colonization in Haiti, 1860-62," 
Americas . October, 1955, pp. 169-82. 

Brewer, M. M. "Henry Highland Gemot. " Journal of Negr o History (January, 1928), 
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Clarke, John H. "The New Afro-American Nationalism." Preedomways , Fell, 1961, 
PP. 17-23. 

Cldven, Andrew N. "Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Negro Slaves in Hispanic 
America." Journal of N egro History (January, 1926), 35-49, 

Cook, F. "Scientific Approach to African Colonization." Washington Academy 
Science Journal (January, 1942), 1-17, 

Coulter, E. Merton. "Henry M. Turner: Georgia Negro Preacher-Politician During 

the Reconstruction Era." Georgia Historical Quarterly, December. 

1964), 371-410. a 

Cru~~ ” - ** llsm and the Afro-American." Studies 



Donald, Henderson H. "The Negro Migration of 1916-1918. " Journal of Negro 
History (October, 1921), 383-485. 

IVei*, B. "Persistence of the Idea of Negro Colonization." Pacific History 
Review (March . 1943 ) . 53-65. “ 

Epps, Archie. "Negro Separatist Movements of the 19th Century." Harvard Review 
(Sumner, 1966), 69-87. 

Esaien-Udom, E. U. "The Nationalist Movement In Harlem." Preedomways, Sumner, 
1963, pp. 335-342. 

Flemming, Walter L. "Pap Singleton, Moses of the Colored Exodus." American 
Journal of Sociology (July, 1909), 61-82. 

Foster, C. I, "Colonization of Free Negroes in Liberia, 1816-1835." Journal of 
Hegro History (January, I953), 41-66. 

Fox, E, L. "American Colonization Society, 1817-1840, " Johns Hopkins University 
Judies in Historical and Political Sciences. XXXVII T 1515), 321-54^ 

.. . ♦ 22l® African Colonizati on Society, 1817-1840 . Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1919. ““ 

Gavin, Roy. "Benjamin or 'Pap* Singleton and His Followers." Journal of Negro 
History (January, 1948), 7-23, 

Genovese, Eugene D. "The Legacy of S?-avery and the Roots of Black Nationalism." 
S tudies on the Left (November- December, 1966). 

Greene, A. H. M. "America in the Niger Valley: A Colonization Centenary." 
Baa2£j mn l No * 225-39. About Martin Del any. 

Gregory. James A. "Black Nationalism: A Preliminary Analysis of Negro Radical* 
ism. ' Science and Society. Fall, 1966. 

Gross, B, "First National Negro Convention, 1830." Journal of Negro History 
(October, 1946), 435-43. 
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Landon, F, "Negro Colonization Schemes in Upper Canada Before i860," Royal 
Society of Conada Trensactiors, XXIII (1929), 73-30, 

. "Ihe Negro Migration to Canada after 1850. " Journal of Negro History ’ 

(January, 1920). 

. "Henry Bibb, A Colonizer," Journal of Negro History (October, 1920)/ 

437-48. 

Hill, Mo zell C, "The All Negro Communities of Oklahoma: The Natural History of 

A Social Movement," Journ al of Negro History (July, 1946), 254-68/ 

Mehlinger, Louis R, "The Attitude of the Free Negro Toward African Colonization," 
Journal of Negro History (January, 1916), 276-302, 

Meier, August, "The Negro Intellectual and Negro Nationalism." Social Forces, 
October, 1954, pp. 10-18, 

0*1)611, J, H, "Colonialism and the Negro American Experience." Freedomways, 

Fall, 1966, pp. 296+. . • 

• "A Special Variety of Colonialism," Freedomways, Winter, 1967, 

PP. 7-14. ““ 

Pease, William Henry, Black Utopia : Negro Communal Experiments in America . 

Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1963,. 

Pease, W. H, and J, H, Pease, "Organized Negro Comaunities : A North American 
Experiment." Journal of Negro History. XL VI I (January, 1962), 19-32. 

Record, Wilson. "Intellectuals in Social and Racial Movements." Phylon 
(September, 1954), 231-42. ■ 

. "Negro Intellectuals and Negro Movements In Historical Perspec- 
tlve. " American Quarterly. Spring, 1956, pp. 3-26. 

_ > "Negro Intellectual and Negro Nationalism." Social Forces, 

October, 1956, pp. 10-18, 

. /'Extremist Movements Among American Negroes." Phylon (1st 

Quarter, 1956), 17-23. 

Redkey, E. S. "Biehop Turner's African Dream." Journal of American History 
(September, 1967), 271-290. 

Rogers, B. F, "W.B.B, IXi Bois, Marcus Garvey end Pan- Africanism." Journal of 
Negro History (April, 1955), 154-65. 

Rippy, J. Fred. "A Negro Colonization Project In Mexico: 1895." Journal of 
Negro History (January, 1921), 60-73, 

Scheips, P, J. "Lincoln and the Chiriqui Colonization Project," Journal of 
Negro Histor y (October, 1952), 418-53. 

Schlesinger, A, M, "Nationalism and History." Journal of Negro History (January, 

1969 ), 19-31. 6 L 
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Sherwood, H. N. "The Formation of the American Colonization Society." Journol 
of Ne gro History (July, 1917), 209-28. 

"Early Negro Deportation Projects. " Mississippi Valley Historical 

Review CI9T6) , 497-500. 

. ’ "Indiana State Aid for Negro Deportation." Mississippi Valley 

Historical Review (May, 1919), 4l4-21. 

_• "Paul Cuff ee." Journal of Negro History (April, 1923), 153-229- 

Staudeurause, P. J. The African Colonization Movement , 1816-1865 ■ New York: 1961 

Tinker, Irene. "Nationalism in a Plural Society: The Case of the American Negro." 

Western Political Quarterly (March, 1966), 112-22. 

Weinstein, James. "Black Nationalism: The Early Debate." Studies on the Left, 

IV (No. 3, 1964), 50-58. " “ ■ 

Weisbord. "Back to Africa Idea." History Today, January, 1968, pp. 30-37- 

Wesley, Charles H. "Lincoln's Plan for Colonizing the Emancipated Negroes." 

Journal of Negro History (January, 1919), 7-21. 

Wirth, L. "Types of Nationalism." American Journal of Sociology, XLI (1936), 
732-737- 



VI. S.N.C.C. 

Belfrage, Sally. Freedom 3ummer . New York: The Viking Press, 1965- An Informal, 

personal history of the SNCC "Freedom Summer" of 1564 as told by a partici- 
pating SNCC worker. The book contains several passages about Stokely 
Carmichael. 

Jacobs, Paul and Saul Landau. The New Radicals. New York: Random House, 1966. 

Author discusses SDS and FSM iu che first two chapters and then includes a 
large section on the SNCC. The section on SNCC contains many SNCC documents 
including Stokely Carmichael's "Speech Class Speech." 

Roberts, Gene. "The Story of SNCC — Frcm 'Freedom High' to 'Black Power.'" 

The New York Times Magazine , September 25, 1966. Author describes and evaluates 
the evolution of SNCC philosophy. Volume contains a lengthy section on 
Carmichael as a speaker. 

Zi.nn, Howard. SNCC : The New Abolitionists . Boston: Beacon Press, 1964. 

An informal, highly readable history of SNCC frcm its conception to Just 
prior to the militant take-over. Zinn gives a good account of sit-ins, 
freedom rides, and the voting registration drives in the South. No 
bibliography. 
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Anglin, Robert A. A Sociol og ical Analysis of the NAACP as a Presume Group. 
Unpublished Fh.DT dissertation, Indiana Uni vers it7T”l950T 

Hughes, Langston. Fight for Freedom: The Story of the NAACP. New York: 

W. W. Norton and Company, l’nc. 1962. A clear, simple narrative of the 
evolution of the NAACP. Hu^ies discusses the key court battles as veil as 
key black leaders. Not as well-documented or as technical as Kellogg's work. 

"Profile of the NAACP." Negro History Bulletin, XXVII (January, 1964), 74-77* 

A basic historical sketch of the NAACP. Accomplishments of the organisation 
and its leaders are highlighted. 

Morsell, John. "The NAACP and its Strategy." The Annals of the Americ an Academy 
of Political and Social Science , CCCLVII (January, 1965JT 

Record, Wilson. Race and Radicalism: The NAACP and the Communist Party in 

Conflict . Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1964. A study of the strategies 

involved in the CPUSA’s attempts to infiltrate the NAACP. A detailed analysio 
of the changes that occurred in the CP line at crucial points in the "Negro 
Revolution." Extensive footnoting. 

St. James, Warren D. The NAACI > A Case Study in Pressure Groups. New York: 

Exposition Press, 1958. A basic history of the NAACP, its structure, finances, 
membership. Volume also contains a discussion of the NAACP 1 s strategies in 
several court cases tried between 1915-1948. Appendix contains a summary 
of some Supreme Court cases won by the NAACP. 



VIII . CORE 

Fanner, James. Freedom When ? New York: Random House, 1965* 

An informal yet highly informative history of CORE. Fanner provides comment 
on most of the major civil rights incidents of the last two decades, as well 
as sane observations regarding many of the civil rights leaders and organiza- 
tions - 

Rich, Marvin. "CORE and its Strategy." The Annals of the American Academy of 
PO-Iitlcal and Social Science, CCCLVII (January, 19657*" 



IX . The National Urban League 

Wood, L. -Hollingsworth. "The Urban League Movement." Journal of Negro History, 
IX (April, 1924). " 

Young, Whitney, Jr. "The Urban League and Its Strategy." The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and S ocial Science , CCCLVII (January, 1965)- 



X. Contemporary Black Nationalism (After Garveyism) 

Blake, J. Herman. "Black Nationalism." A nnals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Sci ence (March, 19^9), 1**25* 



Chachas, John. Americans . Soyo America . New York: Pageant Books, 19 66. Volume 

suggests solution to race problems: separate and equal Negro states. 

Cruse, Harold. "Negro Nationalism's New Wave: Afro-Americanism is a Unique Fusio: - . 

of Conflicting Ideas." New Leader , March, 1962, pp. l6-l8. 

Daykin, W. L. "Nationalism as Expressed In Negro History." Social Forces . • 
December, 1934-, pp. 257-63. . 1 1. .... . 

k Henderson, S. T. "White Chauvinism and Negro Bourgeois Nationalism." Political 

Affairs (December, 1952), 28-40 and (January, 1953), 52-63. 

~ " - ' ’ . ::••■.! ’ ' . • r,... 
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XI . Studies of J egro Leadership 



Clayton, Edward T. The Negro Politician :. HiS Success and Failure . 
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New York: 



Cothran, Tilman C. and William Philips, Jr. "Negro Leadership In a Crisis Situa- 
tion." Phylon (2nd Quarter, 1961), 56-76. Result of a study done In Little t 
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leadership during a specific crisis situation.* '* • ' :/ • ^ - . • •• 'V. ' P.. 
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Cox, Oliver C. "Leadership Among Negroes in the United States ‘ Studies in •- 
Leadership , edited by Alvin W. Gouldner. New’ York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, 
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author examines the leadership qualities of Washihgton, Du Bois, and Garvey-.- ft. 
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Breitman, George. The Last Tear of Malcolm X: The Evolution of, a, Revolutionary. 

New York: Schocken Books, 1967. Using the major speeches, debates, and 

interviews of Malcolm X, the author defends Malcolm X as a genuine black 
leader with revolutionary leanings. The Autobiography and other interpreta- 
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Breitman, George, ed. Malco lm X Speaks . New York: Merit Publishers, 1965. A 
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Black Muslims in March, 1964, to his assassination on February 21, 1965, 

Brink, William J, and Louis Harris. Black and Wh y. New York: Simon and 
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Breton, Pierre, Voice From the Sixties. New York: Doubleday, 1967, Includes 
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Broderick, Francis L, and August Kaier, eds. Negro Protest Thought in the 
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deals with the recent civil rights movement, 
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Carmichael, Stokely and Charles V. Hamilton, Black P ower : The Politic s of 
Liberation in America . New York: Random House, 1967. Aims to present a • 
political framework and ideology that offer the only viable hope for a non- 
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Clayton, Edward T. , ed. The SCLC Story . Atlanta: Southern Christian Leadersli Li 

Conference, 1964. 

Clayton, Edward T. . The Negro Politician . His Success and Failure . Chicago: 
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Cohen, Jerry and William S, Murphy. Bur n Baby Burr ! The Hitts Riot, New York: 
Avon Books, 1966, Two Journalists- use all . the availablo-sourcns rto recreate 
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Conot,' Robert, Rivers- of Blood . Years - of Darkness . New York* Bantam Books, 1967. 
A journalist accounts the riots in Watts. Includes information on the atti- i 
tudes end actions of participants and black organizations prior to and subse- 
quent to the actual riot period. Large categorized bibliography. 

Cruse, Harold, The Crisis the Negro Intellectual . New York: William Morrow, 
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nationalism. ■' The Negro intellectual has not been able to reconcile these two 
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slogan. 
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Cruse, Harold, Rebellion or Revolution? New York: William Morrow, 1968. This 

collection of essays, written by the author from 1951 to date, examines various 
aspects of the racial impasse. The essay on "black power" finds the movement 
to be essentially a democratic bourgeois nationalist movement, A black 
capitalist class is. needed before any further revolutionary transformation can 
be effected. The failure of black Power leaders to gain mass support is 
attributed to their failure to enlist the potential of black culture. 
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Daniel, Bradford, ed. Black r White ,. and Gray : Twenty-One Points of View. QH the 

Race Question . New York: Sheed and Ward, 1964. r r 
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Grier, W. H. and P. M, Cobbs. Black Rage. New York: Basic Books, 1968. A 
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Hansberry, Lorraine. The Movement : Document of a Struggle for Equality . New 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1964. 

Hentoff, Nat, The New Equalit y. New York: Viking Press, 1964. 
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Burgess, Parke G. "The Rhetoric of Black Power: A Moral Demand?" Quarter ly 

Journal of Speech, L1V (1968), J.22-133, . Argues that a reinterpretation of 

the volatile rhetoric of black power may offer the democratic culture a stra- 
tegic alternative to violent confrontation and therefore a more desirable 
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Carr, Lester and S, Oliver Roberts. "Correlates of Civil Rights Participation," 
Journal of Social Psychology . LXVII (1965), 259«*267.‘ This study of 501 
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Ferris, Maxima S, "The Speaking of Roy Wilkins." Central States Speech J ournal . 
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Considerations," Quarterly Journal of Speech . LIII (April, 1967), 99-114, 
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King, Martin Luther, Jr. "A Time to Break Silence," Freedomwava . Spring, 1967, 
pp, 103-117, Text of a speech delivered at the Riverside Church, New York 
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Ladd, Everett C. , Jr. "Agony of the Negro Leader," The Nation. September /, 
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The Black Muslima," goclaj. Forces . XLII (March, 1964), 3J.5 r, 323. A 
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i£§Jl Afiadegy £f P oliti cal ggd. Social Science . CCCLVII (1965) , 119-126. 

A description of the evolution to militancy and activism, 

Llpset, Seymour M, "The U.S. Backlash at the Polls," flew Society . VIII (1966), 
690*691, Notes the declining support for the civil rights movement as 

evidenced in opinion polla and election results. Alternative explanations 
are discussed and the results of anxiety over Negro violence. The image of 
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Lorrens, David, "Julian Bond,". Bbonv . May, 1969, pp, 58ff, 
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McWorter, Gerald A, end Robert L, Crain, "Subcoamunlty Qladltorlal Competition! 
Civil Rights Leadership as a Competitive Process." Social Forces . XLV1 
(Spring, 1967), 8-21; An examination of the civil rights movement In 
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Mabee, Carleton, "The Crisis in Negro Leadership," Antioch Review . XXIV (Fall, 
1964), 365-378 Identifies major elements in the changing picturo of 
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nonviolent leaders organize the lower class? Will the nonviolent movement 
stay nonviolent? Has nonviolent action been accomplishing its purposes? 

Mallver, Bruce L. "Anti-Negro Bias among Negro College Students." Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology. II (1965), 770-775. A teat of the 

identification with the aggeeaeor among Negroes using 160 Northern and 
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izations end participation In anti- sagregat loo activities were found to 
vary with anti-Negro bias, 

Mayer, Milton, "Comment! By Power Possessed." Massachusett s Review . VIII 
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Mills, Nicolaus. "Black Power," Yale Review . LVI1 (March, 1968), 346-357. 
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ALABAMA ' •, • 

Baptist deader (Birmingham) 

Beacon and Alabama Cltlren (Mobile) 
Hornet Tribune (Montgomery) 

Mirror (Birmingham) 

Mirror (Huntsville) 

Times (Birmingham) 

Tuekeeeean (Tuskegee) 

World (Birmingham) 

ALASKA 

Alaska Spotlight (Anchorage) 

ARIZONA > 

Arltona Tribune (Phoenix) 

ARKANSAS ' ' , 

Sfo£h£in Journal (Little 

1 Rock) 

CALIFORNIA 

California Voice (Oakland) 

Herald Dispatch (Los Angeles) 
Independent (San Francisco) 

Light House (San Diego) 

Metropolitan Oasette (Compton) 

Nava (Los Angeles) 

Observer (Sacramento) 

Outlook ( Bakersfield) 

Post (Berkeley) 

Ravanwood Post (Menlo Park) 

Racomd (Los Angelas) 

Sentinel (Los Angeles) 

Sun-Reporter (San Francisco) 

United Pictorial Review (Los Angeles) 
Voice (San Diego) 

COLORADO 

Bladf (Denver) 

DELAWARE 

Defender (Wilmington) 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
Afro-American 
Capitol Spotlight 

Infentt 

FLORIDA 



GEORGIA 

Courier (Atlanta) 

Herald (Savannah) 

ImiX&L (Atlanta) 

Neva (Columbus) 

Southwost Georgian (Albany) 

Voice (Atlanta) 

Waeklv Review (Augusta) 

ILLINOIS 

Bulletin (Chicago) 

Chicago Courier (Chicago) 
flilcego BRlfiadBt (Chicago) 
Crusader (East St. Louis) 

Dflllv Dafender (Chicago) 

Garotte (Chicago) 

Ullpole (Springfield) 

UUnoiJ liaftfi. (Champaign) 

Nfty Crusader (Chicago) 

Monitor (Beat 8fe, Louis) 

South MuifetA tiWL (Harvey) 

Zhft Crusader (Rockford) 

Voice (Joliet) 

INDIANA 

totuJsj& <u**y) 

Otuaader (Gary) 

Indiana Herald (Indlaolpolls) 
Informer (Gary) 

Recorder (Indianapolla) 

IOWA 

Iowa Bvatandar (Des Koines) 
KANSAS 

Enlightener (Wichita) 

KENTUCKY 

American Baptist (Louisville) 
Defender (Louisville) 

LOUISIANA 

Hurrlcf ftg (Bossier City) 

Leader (Alexandria) 

Mffigg Leader (Baton Rouge) 
Louisiana Weekly (New Orleans) 
Sufl (Shrefeport) 

MAKVIiMn 



Advocate (Jacksonville) 

Chronicle (Ft, Fierce) 

Courier (Miami) 

ElSUdfl Sentinel-Bulletin (Tampa) 
Florida Star (Jacksonville) 
Florida Star-News (Miami) 

Photo News (West Palm Beach) 

Spur (Ft, Lauderdale) 

Times (Miami) 

W eekly Bullet in ($•< ».sote) 
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Afro - American (Baltimore) 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Cltv News (Boston) 
follMHo ChronUifl (Boston) 
Hews Boston (Boston) 

MICHIGAN 

figyiltt (Detroit) 

Michigan fliml&li (Detroit) 
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MINNESOTA 

Recorder (St. Paul) 

Spokesman (Minneapolis) 

Sun (St. Paul) .v 

Twin Cities Courier (Kinneapolia) 
Twin Cities Observer (Minneapolis) 
MISSISSIPPI ^ ' .V 

Advocate (Jackson) ‘ J 

Cit izens Appeal (Vicksburg) 
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Missouri ' . i 1 .. ;•!;• 
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Argus (St, Louie) J 
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(St. Louie) •' >•' 



gtvfader 
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Irror (St; Louie) 

Mew Crusader (St. Louie) 
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NEBRASKA - -- .' .l 

Star (Omaha) , ‘ 

NEVADA ' 1 - ... 

Voice (Las Vegas) 

NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Afro-American (Newark) 
NEW YORK „ 

Amsterdam News (New York) 

Courier (New York) 

Bast Elmhurst News (Corona) 

Rppfyg S^flr (Buffalo) 

Empire Star Bulletin (Buffalo) 

New York Recov er (Brooklyn) 
Westchester County ElMA (Bastings- 
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gueen 1 s Voice (JamaUa) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Carolina Peacemaker (Greensboro) 
Carolina Ilng p (Durham) 

Future Outlook (Greensboro) 

Journa l (Wilmington) 

Post (Charlotte) 

Queen City Gazette (Charlotte) 

Star Zion (Charlotte) . 

The Carolinian (Raleigh) 

ClA Register (Greensboro) 
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OHIO 



B ronze Raven (Toledo) 

Buckeye . Review (Youngstown) 

Butler County Americ an (Hamilton) 
Call and Post (Clevoland) " 
Challenger (Columbus) -in; V 
Express (Dayton) ‘ > ; , , . 

Herald (Cincinnati) m, 

Mahoning Valiev Challenge r (Youngs- 
town) < • i."" 

Ihft Sali Torch (Wilber force) 
OKLAHOMA 



Black p ^wpatch (Oklahoma City) 
Oklahoma Eagle (Tulsa) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Afro- American (Philadelphia) ... 
Independent (Philadelphia) 
lifiU. Pittsburgh Courier (Pittsburgh) 
Tribune (Philadelphia) ■% ; 

SOUTH CAROLINA •> ; • . 

Carolina Sun (Kingstree> 

Chronicle (Camden) 

Herald (Anderson) > 

TENNBSSEE 



A.M.E. Chrlatian Recorder (Nashville) 
Commentator (Nashville) 

Independent ChKPPlsW. (Nashville) 
Observer (Chatl -noogu) 

XiaBg (Knoxville) <. 

Tri- State Defender (Memphis) 

Unlop Reviow £Nashvllle) 

Worl d (Memphis) 

TEXAS 



Bronze Texan Nswa (Ft . Worth) 

Cogft Weekly (Ft, Worth) 

Defender (Houston) 

Express (Dalles) 

Forward Tinea (Houston) 

Xnfonttg Aid Zttii FimgnJHouston) 

La mi (Ft. Worth) 

Messenger (Waco) 

Mind (Ft. Worth) 

Msaro Labo (Houston) 

Post^ Tribune (Dallas) 

Rftglstar (San Antonio) 

Snap News (Son Antonio) 

VIRGINIA 

Afro- American (Richmond) 

Journal and Quida (Norfolk) 

Tribune (Charlottesville) 
ftlbune (Roanoke) 

WASHINGTON 



FActa News (Seattle) 
tl SCONS IN 



Ceutier (HlluaU.<n) 

ZM Great Milwaukee 6tay (Milwaukee) 



Ha jor Fap.ro Jo u rnals and Periodiaals 



A.M.L. Church Review (quarterly). 

Coro-Lator (1963-1967), Newsletter published by CORE. 

The Crisis (monthly), NAACP newsletter. 20 West 40th Street, New York, New York* 
10018 

Ebo ny (monthly). 

Freedomway s (quarterly). A review of the Negro freedom movement. 799 Broadway, 
New York, New York 10003. 

Insurgent (quarterly). The national periodical of the W.E.B. Du Bois Clubs of 
America, 

Jot (weekly) . 

Journal of Negr o Education (quarterly) . 

Journal of Negro History (quarterly) . 

The Liberator (monthly). Regarded as "the voice of the Afro-American protest 
movement in the'United States" 244J5ast 46th Street, New York, New' York 1001/ 

The Ililitan t. Reflects the views of the Socialist Worker's Party. Special 

interest in the philosophy of the late Malcolm X. 873 Broadway, New York, New 
York 10003 . 

The Movement (monthly). Published by SNCC. 1316 Masonic Avenue, San Francisco, 
California. 

Muhammad Speaks . Serves as a publication outlet for Elijah Muhammad. Muhammad's 
Mosque No. 2, 634 Eaot 79th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60619, 

Negro Historical Bulletin (monthly). 

New South . Publication of the Southern Regional Council, 5 Forsythe Street N.W- , 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

The Petal Paper . A focus on civil rights activities. East Publications, 410 
Pomelo Street, Fairhope, Alabama 36532. 

The Southern Courier . Reports on developments in the civil rights movement in 
the South with an emphasis on Alabama events. The Frank Leu Building, Room 
1012, 79 Commerce Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 

The Voice . (1999-1967). SNCC newsletter. 

WCLC Newsletter . Western Christian Leadership Conference, 4802 McKinley, Los 
Angeles, California 90011. 
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Organizations 



ACT, 765 Bast Oakwood, Chicago, Illinois. In Washington, D.C., 1834 9th Street, 
N.W., (202) 667-5295, Informal confederation of militant social action 
groups in low-income areas. 

A. Philip Randolph Institute. 260 Park. Avenue South, New York, New York 10027. 

Black Muslims (Nation of Islam). 5335 South Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 

Congress of Racial Equality. 38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038. (212) CO 7- 

6270. In Washington, 1232 U Street , N.W. (202) 205-2410. 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 2027 Massachusetts Aee., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. (202) 234-4722, Coordinates civil rights lobbying efforts, 

NAACP. 20 West 40th Street, New York, New York 10018, (212) BR 9-1400, In 

Washington, 422 First Street, S.E. (202) 544-5694. . 

National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. 323 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, New York 10016. (212)685-8911, 

National Urban League. 55 East 52nd Street, New York, Hew York 10021, In Wash- 
ington, 777 14th Street, N.W., Suite 624, D.C. (202) 393-4332* . 

Negro American Labor Council, 217 West 125th Street, New York, New York 10027, 
(212) 865-8710. , 

Poverty Rights Action Center. 1713 R Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. (202) 462- 
8804. 

Revolutionary Action Movement, No formal address. 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 334 Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 30303. (404) 522-1420. In Washington, 812 S Street, N.W. , D.C. 

20001. (202) DU 7-3517. 

Southern Regional Council. 5 Forsythe Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgia 30503. 

(404) 522-8764. 

Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee. 360 Nelson Street, S.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia 30313, (404) 688-0331. In Washington, 107 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. , 
D.C. (202) 387-7445. 
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Repres en tative Bl ack Sn eakers 



Ralph David Abernathy 

Richard Allen 

Mary McLeod Bethune 

Julian Bond 

Edward Brooke 

George Brown 

H. Rapp Brown 

Blanche g, Bruoe 

Ralph J, Bunche 

Stokely Carmichael 

Shirley Chisholm 

Kenneth B. Clark 

Lewis and Milton Clark 

Edridge Cleever 

Frederick Dc jglass 

H, Ford Douglass 

W.E.B. Du F )is 

Harry Edw<. Is 

Charles Evers 

Medgar Evers 

James Farmer 

James Forman 

John Hope Franklin 

Henry Highland Garnet 

Marcus Garvey 

Dick Gregory 

Francis J, Grlrake 

Charles V, Hamilton, Jr, 

Nathan Hare 

Herbert Hill 

Norman Hill 



Roy Innis 
Jessie Jackson 
Mordecal Johnson 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Malcolm X. 

Thurgood Marshall 
Floyd Mcf 'ssick 
James Meredith 
Elijah Muhammad 
Huey Newton 
Daniel A, Payne 
Channing Phillips 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr, 
J, C, Price 
A, Phil; 5 .p Randolph 
Reverdy Ransom 
Charles Lenox itemond 
Hiram R, Revels 
Bayard Rust in 
Bobby Seale 
Carl B, Stokes 
Sojourner Truth 
Harriot Tubman 
Booker T, Washington 
Lauren Watson 
Walter White 
Roy Wilkins 
Hosea L, Williams 
Whitney M, Young, Jr, 



Significant Organizations and Movement s 



Alabama Christian Movement for Human Rights 

American Anti-Slavery Society 

American Colonization Society 

American Freedman's Aid ‘Commies tort 

Black Muslims 

Black Panthers 

Blask Student Association 

Cibil Rights Commission 

Civil Right 8 Congress 

Commission on Interracial Co-operation 

Congress of Racial Equality 

Council of Civil Rights Leadership 

Council of Federated Organizations 

Equal Employment Commission 

Free African Society 



Freedman' 8 Bureau 

Freedom Riders 

Freedom Schools 

Head Start Program 

Liberty League of Negro Americans 

Liberty Party 

March ofi Washington (1942) 

March on Washington (1963) 

Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
Mississippi Freedom Labor Unions 
Mississippi Summer Project 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

National Convention of Colored Persons 

National Council of Negro Women 

National Black Economic Development Conference 

National Negro Committee 

National Negro Conference 

Niagra Movement 

Pan African Congress 

Poor Peoples March on Washington 

RAM 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 

Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 

Universal Negro Improvement Association 

Urban League 

Voter Education Project 

White House Conference 1966 
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